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ae LDNIGHT has just echoed itself away, and the Cam- 
3 Mi panile bells are still. Not a tremor quivers through 
the great chimes, not a murmur of vibrant music 
lingers in the air. You are alone with the night in 
Florence, under the shadow of the great Duomo. 
Over you no crescent moon is beaming, but the lacy clouds are 
fled, and the stars, clustering million-myriad, twinkle and gleam 
in glad delight in the blue. And as you look up to them, they 
fain would speak to you and tell you of bella Firenze, of the lily- 
city, of the wonders that lie in her clasp, that rest in her precious 
embrace, beneath the midnight and the sky, under their own beam- 
ing eyes in the heaven. You look up at the Duomo, la Cattedrale di 
Santa Maria del Fiore, at its elder and younger sisters, the Bat- 
tistero and the Campanile, all wrapped in peaceful night, waiting 
for the day, waiting, waiting for the sun. Watchers of the shad- 
ows, sentinels of the dark, first welcoming heralds of God’s new 
golden day, they stand in their centuries-old station on the spacious 
piazza, listening to your footfalls as you go away, even now know- 
ing your happiness when the morrow will bring you back. For 
it is only a moment’s life that your tarrying enjoys, and you are 
driving once more toward the stately Lung’ Arno, where your 
Florentine days and nights will meet, toward the welcome of the 
pleasant avenue windows you will call home. 
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It is very quiet and hushed on the Lung’ Arno. No sound 
breaks the stillness, save, perhaps, the lonely, distant whistle of the 
train speeding through the valley toward Rome. It is some time 
since the deep-voiced bell on the tower struck the night’s solemn 
knell; even presently you will hear the single note telling the 
progress of a day that is waiting the dawn-light for its name. 
But you are not at all slumberous. For your window is open, and 
you are looking out upon the river, the slow-moving Arno, that is 
spectral in the lamplight, and that to-morrow, you think, will turn 
brown in the brilliant day. In quiet watching you linger until 
sleep finally wins you away from the contemplation of your new 
love, from your first pale glimpses of the old river of Florence. 

If dreams have any kinship with wakeful meditation, you will 
dream the remaining hours of a beautiful city, of a wondrously 
artistic city, that knows of her beauty, and is not unconscious of 
her artist-soul. You will dream a dream peopled with a varied 
company—the thinking visage of a master poet slowly passing 
across the scene, the countenance of the supreme artistic genius 
of the centuries, and the impassioned features of an inspired 
preacher-idol. These three—and they will be surrounded by eager 
young faces, serious, mature faces, faces of those who have given 
Florence fame and linked her in spirit to the choicest days Athens 
ever saw. Dante, Michelangelo, Savonarola; Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli; Fra Filippo Lippi, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Fra 
Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto; Arnolfo di Cambio, Brunelles- 
chi, Alberti; Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, Donatello, Cellini; the 
great Medici, Cosimo, Piero, Lorenzo; these are the dream-figures 
that will come before you. Not all of these first saw life in 
Florence, not all died within the shadows under her fair hills, but 
all, and many, many more, brought her their gifts of mind and 
heart and soul—some more of one, some more of another—and 
laid them before her. And Florence welcomed them all, native 
son and stranger guest, and gave them her spirit and her inspira- 
tion and her guiding hand, and bade them win glory for Florence 
and immortality for their own names. It is a dream, to be sure, 
still the figures are not shadowy, but seem all real, all earnest, 
all alive with the fire of the long ago. And when the waking 
comes, and the day is again with you, and the Arno is shining in the 
sunlight, and Italy is once more calling you to listen to her voice 
and smile with her smiles and be happy in her happiness, then you 
will go forth and ask Florence to offer you not the dream of 
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the night, but the living work of the dream-people, and thus prove 
to you that the spirits of the night once lived; prove to you that 
in Italy, if nowhere else, the fondest dreams come true. 

There is only one path to take when first one steps out into 
the Florentine daylight—the way to the Piazza della Signoria. 
For here was gathered much of the daily life of old Florence— 
and the Florence of now is wondrous because of the old days— 
here are the memories of her full-veined years, and the lingering 
voices of songs once sung, of tales once told, of life and battle 
and death. Dante often walked through this square; Lorenzo 
the Magnificent looked from yonder casement in the Palazzo Vec- 
chio; Michelangelo admired his “ David” at the palace-gate; Cel- 
lini still hovers in spirit over his “ Perseus” in the Loggia dei 
Lanzi; Donatello watches his “ Judith and Holofernes;” Savon- 
arola yielded up his life near the bronze slab where you now 
stand. What city can boast such figures? Old Athens, possibly, 
can play the rival—none other. Indeed the Piazza may be likened 
to the Acropolis, for it calls up the masters of Florence as the 
Attic citadel evokes the spirits of the city that looks upon the eastern 
sea. That is the eloquent way the older civilizations built their 
fair cities. , 

And this is Florence. And it is daytime, with a warm sun 
lighting the square and making you wish to seek shelter under the 
colonnades of the Loggia, as the little Florentine boys are wisely 
doing. Perhaps the summer is trying to induce you to enter that 
beautiful Palazzo degli Uffizi, where the art-goddess holds her 
court and feels at home far from Olympian halls. But you yield 
not to these impulses to-day, for up the Via dei Calzaioli the way 
beckons to the Duomo that last night welcomed you to the city, 
and that now would invite you to its altars and the treasures of its 
sculptured aisles. 

Beauteous was the shadowed Duomo in the starlight, but in the 
day it is superb beyond words. When you come upon it first in the 
not spacious piazza, your eyes are bewildered by the unusual ap- 
pearance of the massive structure. You have looked upon cathe- 
drals gray or white or brown, but here is one of variegated colors 
in marble, with the green dominant in the blending with the red 
and white, an immense, majestic mosaic. Rich in beauty of con- 
tour rare to discover; with facade rising to the heaven a marble 
flower-garden in its exquisite sculpture; with many an angel and 
prophet and fair-browed saint looking forth upon the city’s life, 
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the cathedral culminates in the double dome that never was dreamed 
before. It is all very pleasing, very harmonious, very magnificent. 
Arnolfo di Cambio commenced this structure in 1296, but to 
Brunelleschi is the glory of the noblest dome, save Saint Peter’s, 
the world knows. 

Through the bronze doors you go into the immense nave, into 
the prayerful atmosphere of the grand edifice. There is little 
here, as compared with so many cathedrals, to make you wander 
about for gazing. Everything is very quiet, very peaceful, and 
the light is soft about the dome-windows, and the shadows are 
delicate about the arches, and all your thinking centres upon the 
altar lights and the devout worshippers who know not if you are 
here. But if the Duomo is crowded not with art objects, there is 
still a figure of John the Baptist by Donatello, a terra-cotta bas- 
relief of the Ascension by Luca della Robbia, and an unfinished 
“ Pieta”’ by Michelangelo, a beautiful work indeed. But nothing 
artistic below can distract your eyes from forever looking up 
at the glorious dome that Brunelleschi achieved so wondrously, 
the dome that Michelangelo could surpass in size at Rome, but 
never in beauty. 

Old, indeed, the Duomo is, but it counts fewer centuries than 
its companion, the Battistero, the eight-faced domed structure which 
stands opposite. This is the oldest building in the city. Built 
probably in the seventh century, it was, perhaps, the cathedral 
church of old Florence. In the thirteenth century Arnolfo di 
Cambio covered it with marble, and so made it more beautiful 
to look upon. But its great beauty and its far-traveled fame are 
the bronze doors that Andrea Pisano and Lorenzo Ghiberti wrought 
so marvelously. In 1336 Pisano finished the south door, with 
its twenty bronze panels depicting the life of Saint John the Bap- 
tist and the cardinal virtues, and won the ringing praises of all 
Florence. Years later, in their magnificent enthusiasm, in that 
splendid way they had of doing great things, the citizens proclaimed 
a competition throughout all Italy for a sculptor for the north 
and east doors. Ghiberti won the contest, and in ten years had 
completed the north door with its scenes of the Gospel from Mary’s 
Annunciation to the Pentecostal Day. It is of the same genre 
‘as his predecessor’s work, but displays more harmony, and added 
richness in execution. But Ghiberti’s other door, which faces 
the Duomo, shows the pictorial sculpture of the Renaissance come 
with all the luxuriance of the new period. The Old Testament 
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holds sway here, Adam and Eve, Moses on Sinai, David and Go- 
liath, and other figures that make the Jewish history memorable. 
It is this door, executed one hundred years after Pisano’s work 
called the senators from the Palazzo Vecchio to behold, that Michel- 
angelo declared worthy to be the gate of Heaven. 

Go through the portals, and you stand within walls that saw 
Dante christened, and that whisper to the dome the baptismal names 
of every Florentine, for to-day, as of old, every infant, of the 
flower city is carried here for the sacrament that makes it a 
child of God. Indeed, while you are standing here in admiration of 
Donatello’s tomb of Baldassare Cossa, if you are very fortunate, 
you may see some good Florentine woman bringing into the Battis- 
tero a swaddled bambino, and there at the font offer it to the priest 
for baptism. It is with simple thoughts and chastened heart that 
you go forth into the air again, and turn your steps toward the 
graceful, slender Campanile. 

White and green and pale-pink rose is Giotto’s lovely column, 
the most beautiful Gothic campanile in Italy. Here also Andrea 
Pisano shows the master hand in the reliefs set high from the 
ground, and Donatello lives in the statues of David and Jere- 
miah, and the arts bloom in happy gathering under the inspiration 
of Luca della Robbia. The campanile bells are within, the chimes 
that awakened you this morning, that call the hours for Florentine 
life, and mark the time-spaces in the march of the years. 

The Duomo and the Palazzo della Signoria are, and always 
have been, the centres of the daily life of Florence, religious, civic, 
artistic, commercial, all. So when one knows these well, one is 
acquainted with much of the city’s history. For the lover of 
Florence then is conscious of the city’s achievements, and meets 
more intimately the figures that made her alive among the great 
peoples of civilized Europe. How Dante gave Italy a language; 
how Guelph and Ghibelline fought their battles; how the Signoria 
had its being; how Florence became banker to Europe; how she con- 
quered Pisa, Cortona and Leghorn; how the Renaissance was 
cradled and nurtured; how the Medici fared in the seats of the 
mighty; how love of liberty and reform came with Savonarola; 
how Florence cherished all her great men; it is all reflected in or 
near these centres. 

Florence was founded by the Fiesolans, who came down from 
the heights two hundred years before Christ. Then she lived the 
usual life of an Italian town, waiting the inevitable, the coming 
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of Rome. Sulla and Cesar both made history in her valley, the 
one razing the city to the ground because she supported the Marian 
party, the other rebuilding for a military post. In time the town 
grew up again, and after the fall of Rome became part of the 
Lombard kingdom; but when Charlemagne absorbed the territory, 
Florence became the residence of a count. Upon the death of 
Countess Matilda in the year 1115, there followed two centuries 
of strife between the Popes and the emperors, a conflict in which 
Florence always fought side by side with the Papacy against the 
German aggression. For no less or greater reason than a broken 
marriage-promise, in time there became engendered among the 
nobles a fierce spirit of hatred, and out of it were created the rival 
factions of Guelph and Ghibelline, the one democratic and lov- 
ing liberty and the Pope, the other aristocratic and serving the 
emperor. Many a battle they fought in and out of Florence, with 
now the Ghibelline a banished force, and now the Guelph. Amid 
the many conflicts, best of all, perhaps, we remember the battle 
of Campaldino,-in which no less a personage than the great Dante 
fought on the winning Guelph side. 

But continuous civil strife is scarcely compatible with proper 
government at large, so in 1282 the guilds handed over the rule 
to the Signoria, formed of their own presidents. Being human, 
they created an aristocracy for themselves, and in one hundred 
years we find the lower citizens in rebellion. Soon the aristocratic 
Guelphic Albizzi were in charge, but there was another revolution, 
and the Ghibelline Medici now first came into the coveted leadership. 
They lived in a fortunate time. Florence’s age of art-empire had 
come with the Albizzi, and the Medici extended her dominance. 
They ruled with little interruption until the line was extinct in 
1737. Florence then fell to the Austrian Duke of Lorraine, whose 
house held the city, save during the French period between 1801 
and 1814, until the year 1860, when Florence joined the new king- 
dom of Italy. From 1865 to 1875 Florence was the capital of 
the kingdom, with Victor Emanuel a dweller within her walls. 

Knowing all this well, for this you must know and ponder 
many an hour to appreciate Florence, you will be more ardent by 
tenfold to visit all the other jewels to which the city’s treasury 
bids you welcome. Your daily musings and evening memories will 
be fuller of sympathy, and your imagination will be juster in its 
conjuring with the men and things of a fairer day. 

You will make no mistake if you-go out to the old monastery 
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of San Marco some fine morning, while you are still a stranger 
to Florence, to see Fra Angelico’s superb frescoes and the cell of 
Savonarola. Cosimo the Elder built this monastery in 1437 for 
the Dominicans, and though it is now a museum, the atmosphere 
of the old days pervades the place like the scent of remembered 
roses. You can still see, if you wish to, the gentle monk from 
Fiesole spending his days and years painting the beautiful Madon- 
nas and the noble Crucifixions and the sweet-visaged angels, and 
all the paradisaic conceptions that filled his soul. You can still 
behold the austere Fra Girolamo in the cell before his crucifix, 
praying to heaven for Florence before he makes an impassioned ap- 
peal to the people. You feel the presence of the long-gone brethren 
about the empty corridors, and the small, plain rooms that open 
from their echoing pathways. And when you go away from the 
cloisters, and leave behind you the sun-kissed pavements and the 
square of green grass and the shadows of the palms, you feel 
the peace of heaven that must once have dwelt here, while gay 
Florence danced and wooed the earth-joy along the avenues without. 

Another morning you will attend Mass in the old Franciscan 
church of Santa Croce, which Arnolfo di Cambio commenced in 
1294, which Giotto also may claim as partly his. When the service 
is over and you rise from your knees, it will not be to seek the 
portal, but to stay and visit the tombs and memorials which make 
this great edifice unique among the churches of the city. Here 
you may see Vasari’s tomb of Michelangelo, who chose the very 
spot of his place of rest; as also the tomb of Machiavelli, and that 
of the poet Alfieri from Canova’s hand. Here Rossini and Cher- 
ubini also lie; and monuments and tablets of beauty are here in 
memory of days that saw the great architect Alberti, Donatello, 
Galileo, and many others. One of the most exquisite tombs in 
all Florence is that of Carlo Marsuppini, the humanist secretary 
to the Republic. This masterpiece of Desiderio da Settignano is 
opposite another fine work, Bernardo Rosselino’s tomb of Mar- 
suppini’s predecessor, Leonardi Bruni. In a sense, the most re- 
markable of the monuments is the empty sepulchre of Dante. 
Hoping to receive his body from Ravenna, Florence was surprised 
at the refusal of that municipality to restore for marble honors 
him whom his native city had once exiled. So the tomb remains 
a cenotaph, a constant reminder to Florentines of the ingratitude 
of their ancestors. But perhaps Florence feels no shame in the 
dishonor of not possessing in death her supreme poet; perhaps she 
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accepts in humility the penance for her unhospitality of over 
half a thousand years ago. 

When you have seen the old frescoes of Giotto in the chapels 
near the choir, you leave this church of tombs and emerge into the 
air, once more to be reminded of immortality by the statue of 
Dante that stands in the centre of the Piazza. In May, 1865, 
on the six hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth, with all 
Florence in the Piazza, and the bell of the Palazzo Vecchio trembling 
from repeated pealing, and the strains of triumphant music calling 
forth in every heart a-loyal love for the peer of Homer and Shakes- 
peare, the statue was unveiled by King Victor Emanuel. 

So, as the days go by, your visits will have included many 
of the other noted shrines that make Florence lovely, and that would 
make a less favored people in a land across the seas vain and 
rightly proud. Near the Via della Scala, the Gothic church of 
Santa Maria Novella, begun in 1279, dreams of all the past and all 
the famous men and women that the bells in its rosy spire have 
called to worship. In its soft twilight interior you will pause 
long before Dom Ghirlandaio’s masterpieces, the exquisite frescoes 
of the choir; nor will you wish to forget Cimabue’s famous 
Madonna in the Cappella Rucellai; and when you have seen the 
beauty of the Cappella degli Spagnuoli and have left the church, 
you will look back and again admire Alberti’s tasteful decoration 
on the pointed facade. In the church of San Lorenzo, built by 
Brunelleschi and Manetti, you may look upon the sacristy Michel- 
angelo constructed as a mausoleum for the Medici; and his 
marvelous monuments therein for Giuliano and Lorenzo. 
Across the Arno the church of Santo Spirito, of Brunelleschi’s 
planning, offers its sweet and serene beauty, and not far away the 
church of Santa Maria del Carmine, with fifteenth century frescoes 
of Masolino and his pupil Masaccio in the Cappella Brancacci, com- 
pels a gladly-given visit. More than one Sunday will find you 
attending Mass at the church of Santissima Annunziata de’ Servi, 
the .fashionable church of Florence, where the crowded edifice 
tells you that the spirit of Girolamo is still breathing piety and re+ 
ligion through the city. When you are departing from the flower- 
fragrant church, you must needs stop again before the exquisite 
frescoes of Andrea del Sarto. As you pass on, and through the 
portals, and are bending homeward, you will delay a little for ad- 
miring Andrea della Robbia’s infant medallions between the arches 
of the colonnades of the Spedale degli Innocenti; and you wonder 
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when again the old days of the artists will have a blooming and a 
resurrection from their forgetful sleep. 

There are indeed magnificent churches in Florence, and beau- 
tiful paintings and frescoes within. But no day of your religious 
pilgrimage will offer you more infinite variety or more genuine 
pleasure than some afternoon when the day is fine and the sun is 
making ready to retreat, and you are on your way to Fiesole. You 
will find it pleasant to go by tram, equally so to make the journey 
by motor, and if you are a true pilgrim, you may be inclined 
to walk. But however you go, you will wish you had gone before, 
and will be hopeful of going again, for the excursion is surely a 
delight not unrarely to be had for the asking. The route rises 
by curving inclines, rather steep than gradual and gentle, until 
a height of one thousand feet is reached. All the way cypresses and 
olive trees throw their green outlines along the lovely slopes, and 
many a splendid villa looks down upon you from the rose-clad 
terraces, while the heaven-breeze sweeps your face, and makes you 
wish for a home somewhere among the blossoms of those sun- 
loved hills. 

After a little you will pass near the gardens of Villa Palmieri, 
and will view many a pleasant field where the story-teller of 
Florence set his scene; it was a happy biding-place for the ten- 
days’ tourney of tales of lords and ladies fair, with ever the song 
of birds and the soft blithe wind and the vistas of fairy groves 
bringing oblivion of forced tarrying. Half-way up the heights 
you reach the tiny village of San Domenico di Fiesole, with the 
Dominican convent at your side, in which Fra Angelico lived, and 
from which he derives his name. A little distance away is the 
Badia, once the famous shrine of the Fiesolans, but later a Bene- 
dictine abbey, and now a school. Here, in the loggia, the Platonic 
Academy often met, and often listened to the youthful Pico della 
Mirandola, with Lorenzo il Magnifico a willing patron. Not far 
from the convent of San Domenico is the Villa Gherardesca, where 
the Muses found shelter under Landor’s protection, and were glad 
of the lovely outlook over the valley and across the hills, for 
miles and miles, even to the gateways of Vallombrosa. You do 
not progress far before you pass the cypress-shaded terraces of 
the Villa Medici, where Cosimo came for his leisure whilings; 
and Lorenzo for the whisperings of the Stagirite’s tutor and the 
nearer voice of the blue heavens, for the Latin hexameters of the 
loved Poliziano and the gentle laughter of Ficino. 
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The road winds on through the shadows and the light, past the 
villas, with their garden terraces smooth and green, over the sloping 
hills red with tulips and poppies, and supplying the stuff of dreams. 
Then, at last, Fiesole is reached, the old, old Fesulz, which has 
seen the face of many a famous man upon its heights. Catiline 
was once a banished guest here; Puritan Milton looked upon 
Florence from this hill; Ruskin came here in the cool of the evening 
to view Giotto’s campanile which he loved below; here Browning 
mused on the God-gifts of Andrea del Sarto and the painter’s dream 
of the flame of immortals. Soon you are in the Piazza Mino da 
Fiesole, with the cathedral’s slender campanile looking down upon 
you. The basilica was founded in 1028, and built in Tuscan- 
Romanesque style. Of the works of art within the church there 
is little to be noted, save the tomb of Bishop Salutati, the master- 
piece of Mino da Fiesole. 

The ancient Etruscan wall and the Roman theatre may keep 
you a moment or two, and still longer the view of the valley where 
the Mugnone threads its way, glistering like a shining thread of 
gold floss below the ever-green hill. But up by the Franciscan 
monastery, which occupies the site of the castle the Romans built, 
you will stay, and willingly, for here you can see most wonderfully 
all Florence, the soul of Tuscany, lying in the valley, with the 
guardian Apennines encircling her silent beauty, and the brown- 
gleaming Arno winding its way through her very heart. It is not 
difficult to distinguish the many objects in the deep distance, for 
the atmosphere is very clear and very transparent, with no pall of 
unbeauteous smoke hanging over the fairy city. The tower on 
the Palazzo Vecchio is conspicuous, and the shining summit of 
Giotto’s tower, and the great, glistening dome-flower of the Cathe- 
dral, rising to the skies, graceful, serene, almost fragrant with 
summer. And shining white and crimson the houses stretch on and 
on in charming simplicity down the valley, towards the open arms 
of the Tuscan hills. 

Here I stood once as the summer afternoon was waning, and 
looked down upon the fair city. Florence was quiet, restful, at. 
peace with herself and the gold-flamed west and the blue sky and 
the rosy tints on the single cloud-ship that floated over the valley. 
And I wondered how many in all that city were thinking, as I was, 
of the olden glory and dead-lying days. Was a Florentine mother 
rocking a tiny babe to sleep, and dreaming him an Andrea della 
Robbia, or was she wishing him a Fra-Angelico, and watching his 
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lovely life unfold itself in the creation of angelic color-poems? 
Was a little girl, who even now must be placing snow-white roses 
before our Lady’s shrine near the fountain, planning the way to 
heaven, and was it the sainted, silent way? Was some small boy, 
lying under a tree on the hillside across the city, weaving his little 
rainbow-tinted thoughts that some day would evolve another “ Vita 
Nuova?” Wasa pale stripling wooing harmony’s soul in a tune- 
mellowed chamber to find the secret of the tone-cathedrals of a 
Rossini? Was a barefoot ragazzo in tatters playing with the 
Arno’s wet sand, and feeling in his budding youth thoughts that 
another “ David” might be waiting his manhood’s chisel? Were 
all the lilies and iris and geranium blossoms in the flower-market 
ever to bloom forth as souls of the goldsmiths and lapidaries and 
mosaic-workers of the days to be? 

I was still lost in wonder as I went away and prepared to 
leave Fiesole. So I wondered as we moved in and out among the 
olives, and turned sharply about the winding road down the billowy 
hills, and hastened past the majestic cypresses, and left the vine- 
yards behind, and the sweet-breathing roses, and the dainty jessa- 
mines, and the courtyards, and the cool, plashing fountains of 
the lovely villas. And we came back into the vale-city, just in 
time to hear the prayer-hour ringing from the towers, and to see 
the dying day reach forth its hands and give its greeting to the 
evening and the coming stars. Through the streets, the now 
friendly and familiar thoroughfares of Florence, we were carried to 
our homing-place beside the Arno. The twilight settled over the 
city, and the night came, and the angels of heaven held over the 
valley a twinkling canopy of blue and silver-gold. As we looked 
out the open windows, a gentle breeze was sweeping by, with a 
message of gladness and goodness and love; and from over the 
river floated the happy strains of song. 

















WHY THE CATHOLIC CHURCH CANNOT ACCEPT 
SOCIALISM. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


S97] 1 may seem strange to many who have a fairly good 
YH knowledge of the teaching and practice of the Cath- 
olic Church, that there should be such a conflict as 
we find existing between it and Socialism. For the 
two seem to have a strong resemblance; and it seems 
that there should be sympathy rather than antagonism. If Social- 
ism meant anarchy, of course the conflict. would be easily under- 
stood ; for the Church is a well-ordered and governed society. But 
so is the ideal social state; in it everyone has his proper place and 
regular duties. 

And the ideals or aspirations of both seem really very similar. 
The Church fully acknowledges that the highest form of its own 
life is that practiced in its religious orders or communities, which 
is modeled, we may say, on that led by our Lord Himself with His 
chosen Apostles during His ministry on earth; with a common 
purse, in charge of one of their number, for the common good. 
And this form of life was the one adopted in the beginning by 
the Church of Jerusalem. It did not become that of the whole 
Church throughout the world; but that was not because it was dis- 
approved as a form of life, but simply because, as men are actually 
constituted, it could not be successfully carried on by all. But 
still we find the Church reverting to it here and there, in her 
religious communities, and carrying it on most successfully ; indeed 
it is only in the Church that it has been an actual success. And it 
has always, when showing signs or promise of such success, and 
when undertaken in the manner necessary to produce it, been most 
highly approved of by the higher Church authority. 

Why, then, should the Church condemn in mankind at large ° 
what she so highly approved among her own members? Why 
should she tell men in general not to do what she so strongly recom- 
mends and indeed invites some, at least, of her own children to do? 
This really seems to many a sort of scandal, and to imply that the 
Church is not quite sincere in this approbation which she gives 
to the common or, as it may be calléd, the socialist life in her 
communities, but only tolerates it, her authorities really preferring 
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to have private property retained by the great mass of her mem- 
bers, and indeed to a very large amount by some of them; and 
this, it may be said, in order to receive substantial assistance for 
themselves in this way. 

These questions, which are not imaginary, but really raised, 
are not, however, so puzzling as they may appear. Let us consider 
the matter carefully, and we shall see why the Church cannot adopt 
the socialist programme for a general one; why, if so adopted, 
she must regard it as dangerous to the general welfare. 

The first reason is that what we may call the fundamental idea 
of Socialism is absolutely erroneous, and contradictory to Catholic 
teaching. And that idea is, that morality is a matter entirely in the 
jurisdiction of mankind, instead of being subject to the law of God; 
that it rests on and can be determined by popular vote. This idea 
may not be expressly formulated in all socialist teaching; but still 
it exists. In particular, it finds utterance in the dogma, generally 
held by Socialists, that private ownership of land, or of the means 
of production in general, is intrinsically wrong, or at any rate can 
be made so by popular consent. Some Socialists, still recognizing 
that there is such a thing as Divine law, would content themselves 
with declaring that private ownership is contrary to this law; 
but others ignore the existence of any such law. Now the Catholic 
Church not only holds that there is such a law, but also that 
private ownership is not forbidden by it; and that no vote or consent 
of mankind can make it otherwise. The Church of course admits 
that a man may lawfully abandon this right; but she denies that 
he can be forced to do so. In what are called the solemn vows of 
her religious orders, such an abandonment is made, but the Church 
takes extreme care that it should be perfectly and absolutely volun- 
tary, and that even such vows do not radically abolish the capacity 
of those who make them to hold property, so that if circumstances 
justify it, in the judgment of the Church, the capacity may return. 

The words of our Lord Himself, Whom some Socialists are 
desirous to claim as the first of their number, are quite explicit to 
this effect. We read in St. Matthew’s Gospel (chap. xix.)—and 
the same event is also recorded by St. Mark and St. Luke—that 
a rich young man came to our Lord, and inquired what he should 
do to have life everlasting. Our Lord told him that he should 
keep the commandments ; and on the young man’s asking Him what 
commandments He meant, He mentioned several of the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, adding also that of loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself. One of the Commandments He mentioned 
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was, “Thou shalt not steal.” The young man answered that 
he had kept all these. Our Lord did not say, “ No, you have not, 
for you have no right to possess private property of your own, 
for you, in doing so, are taking what belongs to the community.” 
No, He acknowledged that the lawful possession of private prop- 
erty is not stealing. But on the young man asking what yet was 
wanting to him, our Lord said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow me.” In other words, “ Join our 
community.” You will notice that He told the young man to sell 
what he had. But how could he sell it, if it was not really his 
to sell? Now notice just what these words of our Lord were in 
reply to the young man’s repeated question. He told him to sell 
what he had and give the money to the poor. But He did not 
absolutely require this. He told the young man to do this, if he 
wanted to be perfect. 

Now the Catholic, and really the only possible, explanation of 
these last words is that there are some things which a man may do 
to please God, but which are not required as of obligation, or under 
pain of sin. These are known in the Church not as laws, but as 
“counsels of perfection.” They principally come under three 
heads: namely, the renunciation of property, of marriage, and of 
one’s own will by obedience to someone to whom one gives a right 
to require it in the name of God. This obedience, of course, only 
extends to actions not contrary to the laws of God, or of some 
regularly constituted general authority—as that of the State— 
acting also, of course, in a way not contrary to the Divine law. 

St. Paul writes specially in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
(chap. vii.) of the second of the counsels just named. He himself 
had never married. He says, “I would that all men were even 
as myself; but everyone hath his proper gift from God; one after 
this manner, and another after that. But I say to the unmarried, 
and to the widows: it is good for them if they so continue, even 
as I. But if they do not contain themselves, let them marry.” 

Now in religious communities or orders, sanctioned by’ the 
Church, which may be said to be on the socialist principle as to 
property, the two other counsels which have been named form a 
regular part of their rule. To give greater security, as well as merit 
in their observance, all three are usually strengthened by vows 
to be faithful to them. When these vows are taken, they of course 
become not merely counsels, but real~laws of conscience; that of 
obedience, however, only being so under the restrictions mentioned 
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above. No religious Superior can require anything contrary to 
the laws of God, or of the regular and general authorities which 
God has established. 

These religious communities have been the only experiments on 
the socialist principle with regard to the first counsel, that of the 
renunciation of private property, which have ever succeeded for 
any length of time. And notice that they all rest in the beginning, 
for each individual, on a voluntary act on his or her part. And, 
also, the Church has always regarded this act as one resulting from 
a special call or inspiration on God’s part. She has distinctly, 
especially at the Council of Trent, forbidden even parents to com- 
pel their children to make such an act. She holds that, as St. 
Paul says, everyone has his proper gift from God. This gift from 
God she calls a “ vocation.” And she requires such a vocation even 
for the priesthood, on account of the second counsel as well as on ac- 
count of the special sacred duties and responsibilities which those 
becoming priests undertake. She even requires this vocation for the 
orders preparatory for the priesthood, of deacon and subdeacon. 

It is or should be plain, then, why the Church does not and 
cannot look with favor on the idea of making the socialist régime 
or arrangement binding by law on all citizens of the State at large. 
It can only work successfully when adopted by each individual 
with absolute freedom of choice, and, moreover, with a special Di- 
vine call. To establish it as the right course for all, is in her judg- 
ment simply a case of “ fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 

“ But,” it may be asked, “ if this life in community, with prop- 
erty in common, is so pleasing to God, why should He not give 
this special call to all who would like to have it, and make it a 
success for everyone, instead of merely for a few?” That is a 
question which may be interesting, but one which no one has any 
Divine commission to answer. The important fact is simply that 
He does not, and that there is no reason to think He ever will. 
With all the care, both for the sake of the community and of the 
individual, that the Church takes in the matter, there are many who, 
though at first fully persuaded that they have a vocation to this 
common or—as we call it—religious life, find on trial that they 
must have been mistaken. An actual trial of it is usually necessary, 
and it is for this reason that the Church insists on what is called 
a novitiate, or time of experiment for everyone desiring to engage 
init. It is not probable that many who have a Divine vocation to it 
refuse to make this experiment ; so there cannot be many who would 
succeed in it outside of those who actually try. But the proportion 
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of those who even try is exceedingly small, and many of those who 
do try fail. So it is evident that a vocation to it is a very rare 
one, even among Catholics, who have every encouragement to make 
the trial. 

It does not, then, require any great perspicacity to see what 
would be the result if everyone should be required to make it. 
All would like to have it tried, if it simply meant that they should 
have a share of other people’s property; but when it came to giving 
up their own, the result would not be satisfactory, even if their own 
subsistence were secure, as is the case in most of the religious com- 
munities of the Church. There is absolutely no reason to suppose 
that if all were required to adopt the socialist manner of life, 
all would be contented with it. In our religious communities, those 
who find, in the novitiate, that it does not suit them can leave; 
and indeed they can do so even afterward. No force compels 
them to remain. And they can even obtain proper permission to 
do so. But in a socialist state, comprising all citizens, such would 
not be the case. The great majority, in fact, would, if not re- 
turning by a revolution to the previous conditions, return to them 
individually by disregarding its regulations so far as possible, 
and by securing for their own use as large a share of the goods 
of life as they were able. You can say no one can consider any- 
thing as his own; but you cannot prevent his using it as his own, 
if he wishes, and has an opportunity to do so. And, furthermore, 
there must be officials of some kind in the social state, as well as 
in any other; indeed everyone in it would be a sort of official, 
with regular duties and responsibilities. In other words, you can- 
not prevent what is known as “ grafting’ any better under Social- 
ism than you can as things are now. ‘The only thing that can effec- 
tually prevent it is conscience, which says to a man: “ Thou shalt 
not steal;” and the force of this Commandment is much weakened 
if you tell him that no individual has any real right to property. 
As it is now, people have much less scruple against defrauding the 
government than they have against cheating an individual; and 
there is no reason why the government, in a socialist form, should 
acquire a peculiar sanctity in the general estimation. 

The only way in which a socialistic government can hope to suc- 
ceed would be that in which those of the religious orders succeed, 
that is to say, by an enthusiastic and persistent devotion to its prin- 
ciples on the part of the whole people. Simply establishing it will 
not produce such a devotion. 

Of course Socialists claim that if it is once introduced, every- 
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one will find its results so agreeable that such a devotion to it will 
arise. But that is a mere assertion, not borne out by facts, even in 
the case of religious communities, which always tend to lose their 
first fervor instead of increasing it, though every individual mem- 
ber has in the first place entered upon this life voluntarily. 

For this common sense reason, the propaganda of Socialism, if 
carefully considered, even though merely advocating that all should 
begin by entering on it voluntarily, cannot be considered as resting 
on a sound basis. Human nature cannot be expected to undergo 
a complete and radical change. If such a change, or rather such a 
victory over human nature, can only be expected in those who are 
the very best disposed, and the least selfish of all, who have made the 
sacrifice of their own property, and of all except the necessities 
of life, in a Catholic religious order, and if even some of these fail 
to persevere in these unselfish dispositions; how can it be expected 
to continue steadily, even in those who first entered into the so- 
cialistic agreement ; and how much less can this be expected in their 
children and their children’s children, or in immigrants who for 
various reasons enter into a socialistic state? There are quite 
enough as it is who refuse to admit the obligation in conscience of 
submitting to any government at all; anarchists we call them. How 
many more will there be if sacrifices such as the socialistic plan 
requires are exacted of them? Even if you succeed in convincing 
them that private ownership is essentially wrong, or can be made 
so by popular vote, how can you expect them to persevere in this 
conviction, or to receive it as a certain dogma from their prede- 
cessors, itt face of the numerous and urgent temptations to a 
contrary opinion? 

No; Socialism, even if adopted in the only possible way that 
the Church could approve, that is to say in the way in which it 
exists in her religious orders, by a perfectly free and voluntary 
consent, would, as was said in the beginning, lead only to disaster; 
simply because it is certain that the consent of human nature 
to it would not persevere. Catholics hold that perseverance in the 
voluntary poverty of the religious life can only be obtained by a 
special grace or supernatural help from God, which He will grant 
to those whom He has called to that special virtue, but which it 
would be rash to expect without such a call. To expect everyone 
to persevere in it, simply because they had, even voluntarily, begun, 
would really be almost, if not quite, as rash as to expect men in 
general to keep absolute virginity through life, which is of course ~ 
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the only lawful alternative to the state of matrimony. And if the © 
poverty of the religious life is not kept perfectly, the evil oniy 
affects the delinquent, or at most the particular religious house 
to which his example may spread; and, moreover, if he finds his 
virtue inadequate to it, he can be permitted to go. But in attempt- 
ing the same thing in a whole nation, the government will be a fail- 
ure, either by the neglect of its principles or the departure of its 
citizens. The idea that everyone will be even a passably good 
citizen under it, is simply a rose-colored dream. It invites and is 
sure to lead to corruption, and consequent failure and disaster; 
for it is asking from nature more than it can accomplish without 
a special supernatural help. The world in general may not believe 
this, but we Catholics, if understanding our religion, know that it 
is true. This is a quite sufficient reason for us to oppose the 
socialist plan. 

Strangely enough, there is another of the special virtues be- 
longing to religious communities which Socialists would force on 
the public at large. This is, evidently, the virtue of religious 
obedience. The socialist plan necessarily involves this. In the 
present state of things, as far as the government is concerned, 
a man is quite probably able to fit himself for and enter upon any 
occupation which seems to him most agreeable and suitable to him. 
But on the socialist plan he must be assigned to his occupation 
according to the needs of the community, rather than his own 
preference. He is to be assigned to his post very much like an 
officer or soldier in an army. Some pressure may, of course, 
under the present system, be put on a young man in this way by 
his parents or others; but he can generally manage, if he has a 
decided preference, to gratify his own desire. He may want, for 
instance, to become a medical man; and probably be able, at least, 
to try. But in Socialism, the government must decide what will 
be the best disposal of him for the common good. If it considers 
that there are enough doctors already, or that he could do better 
at something else, off he goes to that something else. He is, 
indeed, very much like a Jesuit; for the Jesuits make a special 
point of the virtue of obedience. But there are not so very many 
Catholics who have a real vocation to be Jesuits. The socialist 
young man, however, has to be as good a Jesuit as he can, without 
any special vocation. From our somewhat extended experience, 
success is hardly probable. It is not likely, indeed, that he will 
even desire it. Love of the socialist régime, even if he has it, is 
far from being as strong a motive as the love of God. 
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It would seem, then, very improbable that Socialism can suc- 
ceed in enabling the average citizen to sacrifice his liberty in the 
way that it is sacrificed in religious communities. It is liberty 
which is more prized than anything else by men, especially at the 
present day and in a country like ours; and the restraints placed 
on it by government are very slight with us. But Socialism in- 
creases them very decidedly. The only way in which the obedience 
of a religious community can be observed is by regarding it as 
paid to God through His representative in the Superior; and So- 
cialism does not present this motive to us. Religion is a side issue 
with it; a man may be religious if he wishes; it does not under- 
take to prevent him from being so; but certainly religion has nothing 
to do, in the socialist idea, with his duties in the State. 

If we now consider the remaining one of the three virtues of 
the religious community life, that of absolute chastity, it is quite 
evident that this does not and cannot form a part of the socialist 
plan, unless, as among some non-Catholic communities like the 
Shakers, inviting all to join them, it were proposed as a fitting 
preparation for the end of the human race. Socialism may then 
be considered as being the community life on the basis of the other 
two virtues of poverty and obedience; in other words, of the re- 
nunciation of individual ownership and of individual will. But 
even with these it is quite arduous, as has been seen. 

It may be presumed that for absolute chastity, Socialism would 
substitute the married state, as the world in general does now, 
always has, and always will. If it would abandon the idea of union 
for life in marriage, that of course would be more than enough 
to make any approval of it by the Church utterly impossible. We 
would need nothing more to show why it could not be accepted by 
us. We assume, then, that Socialism is to include marriage and 
the natural existence of families. 

But here, again, a difficulty immediately arises, namely, who is 
to have charge of the family? The logical conclusion of the so- 
cialistic scheme would seem to be that the ownership of it, as of 
property, must reside in the State. It must be supposed to belong 
to the State, though perhaps under the principal care of the 
parents. But radically, like everything else, it must be a State 
asset, and to be taken care of as the State directs. And this seems 
to be the usual socialist view, as actually held by those who thor- 
oughly develop that view or theory. 

Now here we have an irreconcilable difference between the - 
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teaching of Socialism and of the Church. In the Catholic view it is 
to the parents, not to the State, that the direction of the children 
is divinely committed. Even in case of the neglect of the parents, 
or of their death, the State has no absolute right over them. It 
only has the right to see that they are brought up to be good 
citizens, not to injure the State or their fellow-citizens, and to 
obey the laws of the State when these are not contrary to the law 
of God. It must leave them to the control of the parents in other 
matters, as long as they need such control. They are the natural 
guardians of their own children, and the State must not take this 
natural and Divine right of guardianship from them. 

The parents are responsible to the State, in some matters, as 
has just been said; but beside this the Catholic view is that 
Catholic parents are also responsible to the Church in other matters, 
particularly in regard to the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren. And it is here that practically a very serious Catholic ob- 
jection to Socialism comes in. 

This difficulty is felt even now to a great extent in the exag- 
gerated ideas prevalent as to the functions of the State in this 
matter. And it would, in all probability, be much increased by the 
still more exaggerated idea of the State which is inherent in the 
socialistic theory. 

Religion, with us, is not simply a matter of sentiment, to be 
felt or carried out by each individual according to his own private 
taste or preference. It is, in our view and belief, a system of 
truths and consequent practical duties coming to us as a revelation 
from God, through Christ and His Apostles, and committed to an 
organization founded by Divine authority, and known to us as the 
Church. We do not regard the Church as simply a society like 
others in general, based on mutual consent and for mutual con- 
venience. No; we look upon it as a Divine association, into which 
Almighty God requires that all should enter, though many may 
be excused from sin in not doing so by ignorance of its claims. 
But for those who do belong to it, its orders, when acting in its 
proper spiritual sphere, are as binding as any laws of any State 
can be. And we cannot agree that any secular government has 
a right to override its orders, or ignore its laws, even though that 
government, personally, should be in the hands of men who are 
Catholics; and still greater, necessarily, is the difficulty if they 
happen to be men who do not recognize the claims of ward Church, 
or who perhaps are infidels or even atheists. 
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There is no need that we should prove our position on this 
point at present, or even to show any reason for it; we are only 
saying what the fact is with regard to our belief in this matter; 
and why, finding considerable difficulty as we do from the opposi- 
tion to this belief generally prevailing now, we cannot be inclined 
to accept a system like Socialism, in which the difficulties, owing 
to the overweening claims of the secular authority under the system, 
would become much greater than they are. The probability, of 
course, with regard to the last point, concerning the family and 
children, is that the Socialist State would insist on Socialism being 
taught in all schools, and the Catholic view of the authority of the 
Church being entirely repudiated. 

Let it be thoroughly understood then, that 

1. The Church does not reject Socialism in the sense of a 
voluntary agreement as to the renunciation of individual property, 
or the sacrifice of the individual will among a certain number of 
chosen souls called by God to this renunciation and sacrifice, and 
specially aided by His grace to carry it out. 

2. She does absolutely reject it as far as it teaches that indi- 
vidual ownership is forbidden to all, or that the only right condition 
of things in any nation is the thorough subjection of all to the 
State system which Socialism proposes. 

3. She holds that this system, so far from being the only 
right system, is fraught with great dangers to the liberty which we , 
all so highly prize; since it is not in human nature, unaided by a 
special grace, to carry it out in the perfection necessary to its 
success; and that, therefore, corruption is sure to ensue in it, and 
the virtues which it requires to become tyranny on the part of 
some, slavery on that of others. 

Now, in conclusion, it must also be thoroughly understood that 
the Church fully realizes the great evils which have grown up by 
the accumulation of immense amounts of wealth in the hands of 
a few, which threatens to reduce the great majority of mankind 
to a condition of practical slavery, and that she sympathizes with 
the advocates of Socialism in their desire to abolish these evils; but 
that she simply rejects this special plan as being primarily 
founded on statements as to human rights which are absolutely 
false, and which, if carried out in practice, would tend to increase 
these very evils rather than to abate them. 











THE RED ASCENT. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SAN the way home Richard was very silent, Betty chat- 
yi tered volubly. “ Didn’t the knight in armor look 
like a frying pan? How could he dance in all those 
clattering clothes? Wasn’t Boy Blue a dear? 
LNe<s——S} = Would you believe that Bob Fairfax could look beau- 
tiful? Where did Queen Elizabeth buy that absurd ruff? Wasn’t 
the house gorgeous? Didn’t the grounds look like fairyland? 
Wasn’t Jess Fielding an ideal hostess? Wasn’t the supper elabor- 
ate? <A caterer brought the things on a special car. What was 
the salad made of? Did the punch have champagne in it? Which 
costume was the most mystifying? ”’ At last she paused for a re- 
sponse. 

“ Since I did not know the people they all seemed mystifying 
to me.” 

“Why you knew Bob Fairfax, and Jim Peyton, and Tom 
Bird.” 

“T hadn’t seen any of them for twelve years.” 

“Didn’t you see any of them when you were here two years 
ago?” 

“No they were all away, trying to make a living I guess.” 

“They come and visit their old homes in the summer, then the 
county wakes up. Oh, I suppose we shall be very gay for a month 
or two, and then we shall stagnate again. Someone told me that 
Jess Fielding means to give a series of parties, but I don’t suppose 
they will be as beautiful as this one. Why every man there was a 
picture, and the girls—I have never seen so many lovely girls. 
Which one did you like best? ” 

“T only talked to one.” 

“ And who was she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Couldn’t you guess? Didn’t you see her when she un- 
masked ? ” 
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“ She wasn’t there.” 
“Why, Dick, she must have been there. No girl would have 
missed the fun of unmasking; no girl would leave before the re- 
freshments were served.” 

“ She did.” 

“ What did she have on?” 

“She was dressed as Fire.” 

“Betty laughed softly. “Don’t you know who that was?” 

“No.” 

“She changed her dress.” 

“ What for?” 

“To fool you, I guess. Her costume was so extraordinary I 
should think she would have liked to keep it on.” 

“Who was she?” 

“Men are stupid,” said Betty. “ I’ve always believed you were 
wonderfully clever, but I’ll have to change my mind. Did you have 
a good time?” 

“T don’t know whether I did or not.” 

“ But it wasn’t quite the bore that you thought it would be?” 

“No,” he smiled, “I believe I can truthfully admit that.” 

“ Did you find Fire interesting? ” 

“ She was surprising.” 

“ What did you talk about?” 

He hesitated. “I believe we talked about ourselves.” 

“ All men enjoy that,” said Betty sagely. “I begin to have 
hopes of you, Dicky; Jess Fielding seemed to go out of her way 
to please you. There were two or three men there who were 
insanely jealous because she chose you to bring her to supper.” 

“She didn’t choose me. It was an accident. The party had 
one serious side. The little old lady who chaperones Miss Field- 
ing fainted on the porch. I had to carry her upstairs.” 

“Dear me! How romantic. What made her?” 

“T believe I frightened her.” 

“ Why, Dick!” 

“Oh, it was the old, worn story of a soldier lover or some- 
thing. She seems very old for that sort of nonsense; but I be- 
lieve she has made a study of spiritualism until she half believes 
she can see ghosts. And in this case it wasn’t so absurd because 
she took me for my grandfather.” 

“You do look like his picture,” said Betty with conviction, 
“and I suppose the uniform was startling. I wonder if anybody 
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ever lives single nowadays because he or she can’t get the one 
desired.” 

Richard laughed. ‘ Whom does one marry, then, Betty, dear; 
somebody one doesn’t want?” 

“Somebody that asks her,” answered Betty solemnly. “I 
don’t think it’s quite fair that girls are not given the choosing.” 

“T thought they were,” he said without much interest. 

“‘ Some people have so few opportunities,” she went on reflec- 
tively ; “‘ of course there are girls like Jess Fielding who can travel 
everywhere, meet all sorts of men, entertain lavishly, and dress 
like princesses. I’m sure they can pick and choose. Why that 
dress she had on to-night must have cost five or six dollars a yard. 
It was a sort of golden gauze. .I never saw anything like it.” 

“ Why I thought she had on white.” 

“Why, Dick, she was dressed as Fire. Don’t tell me that you 
are such a stupid as not to guess that before? You certainly will 
never make a ladies’ man.” 

“T guess not,” he said after a long pause. 

Betty was right, he had been “stupid.” What other girl ex- 
cept Jess Fielding would have talked to him in that amazing way? 
She had tried to disguise her voice, but her conversation to-night 
seemed a part of that other interview he had had with her at the 
swimming pool. He found himself rehearsing every remark she 
had made. What had she meant by saying that he would not 
forget her? Wasittrue? Did she really mean that he had always 
held a place in her memory, or had she talked only to tease and 
bewilder him? 

As they drove along in silence under the steely glitter of the 
stars, fragments of his grandfather’s love letters came back to him, 
and he began to understand vaguely that it was possible for a 
woman to command a man’s whole mind until she actually absorbed 
him. 

But when they reached home, he put all thought of her aside. 
The whole evening had seemed unreal—a page from his half-for- 
gotten fairy books that had charmed his imagination, but which had 
no part in a utilitarian world where resistless forces chain down 
the spirit of the dreamer. 

Betty jumped out of the buggy, and ran into the house, while 
he continued on his way to the stable; old Pedro had to be un- 
hitched and watered, and by the time Richard entered his own 
bedroom, it was after two o’clock. He threw himself upon the 
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bed to rest for a moment, and he slept soundly until morning, 
dressed in his full uniform; the prophecy of Fire had partly failed. 
He had been too tired to remember. 

The days began again monotonously, the garden beds must be 
weeded and sprayed; all kinds of living things seemed to spring 
up to devour the fresh green leaves of the vegetables. He sent 
to the nearest manufacturing town and bought a sprayer, daring 
to purchase it upon the installment plan, and he began to make a 
study of chemical solutions, endeavoring to find the most economical, 
as well as the most efficacious, for his needs. He was trying some 
experiments in intensive farming, and he was becoming interested 
in spite of the labor it entailed. 

One morning when he was hard at work in one of the outlying 
fields, he saw Miss Fielding come riding on horseback down the 
unfrequented road. He pulled his battered straw hat over his eyes, 
hoping that she would pass him by, for his clothes were mud daubed 
and his shoes showed a long rent in the side; but she stopped at the 
fence and called: “ May I come in for a moment?” 

He answered her with what cordiality he could, and started 
towards her to open the gate, but before he reached it she had 
urged her horse to the high jump, and Richard trembled for her 
safety, even while he admired her skillful horsemanship, as he saw 
her clear the five bars of the sagging gate. 

“I just wanted to prove to you that I can ride,” she said laugh- 
ing. “I don’t always land in mud puddles. Warm weather for 
that sort of thing. I know you are busy, but I want you to look at 
these plans for a moment, and tell me what you think of them. I call 
them my Christmas tree village.” 

She held out a roll of papers to him, and he took it gingerly 
in his dusty hands. “ Christmas,” he repeated, “ its nearer Fourth 
of July.” 

“ Please don’t be so exact,” she entreated. “ Didn’t you ever 
have Christmas trees when you were a boy, and didn’t they have 
green moss gardens underneath, and neat little white houses perched 
on the edge of a looking-glass lake? I am building some homes for 
those poor creatures at the mines. I’m sure you put the notion in 
my head. I drew the plans roughly, and gave them to an architect 
to work out for me. Those are the blue prints. I want to know 
what you think of them.” 

He opened them with eagerness. He was forgetful now of his 
own personal appearance. “I am so glad to hear it,’”’ he said en- 
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thusiastically. “I see you have planned for detached houses, that’s 
fine; they can all have flower gardens. This kitchen seems very 
practical, stationary tubs and running water will save lots of labor, 
but I don’t like the roof, it’s too flat.” 

“ Why what’s the matter with a flat roof?” 

“Makes the house too hot in summer, unless it has some sort 
of an air chamber above.” 

“Then put a peak on it.” 

He took the handle of his hoe and began drawing a plan in 
the dust of the roadway. ‘“ That would be my idea; I don’t believe 
it would add greatly to the expense.” 

“T don’t care if it does,” she said. “ Now give me the blue 
prints and I’ll go. This sun is terrible, I must get home. You 
had better stop work for the day.” 

“T can’t do that,” he said hopelessly. 

After she had gone he wondered why he had not tried to keep 
her. Why had he not, at least, offered her the hospitality of the 
house? Betty would have been glad to see her, and the big dark- 
ened parlor promised cool and comfort after the glare of the sun 
on the roads. He might have joined her there at lunch time. 
Perhaps she would have played for him on the old piano that had 
belonged to his mother—perhaps she could sing. It had been so 
long since he had heard any good music, and he had learned to 
appreciate the best during his brief sojourns in Europe, until the 
lack of it was a distinct privation whenever he allowed himself to 
think about it. 

The day grew warmer; the sun shone, a red-eyed monster, 
threatening to wither and burn the far-reaching acres of corn where 
lay Richard’s only hope of a harvest. The ground was gray and 
cracked, thirsting for moisture, and whenever a breeze ventured 
across the tips of the cornstalks it brought no refreshment, only 
a hot fog of whirling dust. Richard prayed for rain. The heat 
had become intense, and he had been at work ever since sunrise; 
towards noon he turned suddenly sick and giddy, and he fell face 
downwards in the cornfield, cutting himself upon the barbed wire. 
with which he had been repairing the fence. 

Then the rain had come; great sheets of water that brought 
renewed life to all growing things, rousing Richard from his semi- 
conscious state. He crept back to the house, hardly knowing how 
he accomplished the journey. Betty and the Colonel were sitting 
on the porch. 
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“T believe I have had a slight sunstroke,” he said holding to 
the porch railing for support. “I believe I shall have to go to 
bed.” 

Betty helped him up the stairs with some show of sisterly 
sympathy, then she ran to the well for water, and wetting cloths she 
bound them around his head. 

“We really ought to have ice,” she said as she busied herself 
with the bandages. 

“ Perhaps we—will—next—year,” he murmured drowsily. 

There was always something lacking—some necessity. Would 
he ever be able to provide the simple comforts of life? 

Betty staid by him for an hour, then the sun came out. “ You 
won't mind if I leave you now?” she asked. “I promised Bob 
Fairfax I would go riding with him this afternoon. He has 
brought a horse for me from his father’s stables.” She went to the 
window and opened the blinds. ‘“ There he is now. Oh, Dicky, 
you won't care if I go?” 

“Of course not.” 

After she left him the room seemed unbearably warmer, the 
light from the unshuttered window shone directly in his eyes, and 
he felt too weak to walk that far to close the blinds. Flies buzzed 
about him in their maddening monotone, and lighted on his face, 
his hands, until in sheer desperation he covered himself entirely 
with the long linen sheet, then he felt that he was smothering. The 
bandages grew hot upon his head, he took them off and dabbled 
them feebly in the bucket that stood on a chair by the bed, but, 
after an hour or two, even the well water lost its cool freshness, 
the mere wetness alone was little comfort. The drippings from the 
bandages soaked his pillow and attracted more flies. He had 
screened the other windows of the house and neglected his own. 
Why had Betty left those shutters open? Must he go on forever 
exerting every energy, and asking for no gratitude or service in 
return? 

“ C-o-w—cow, p-l-o-w—plow,” he began to spell words me- 
chanically. His mind refused to worry itself further about his 
bodily neglect. ‘‘ C-o-w,” the word brought no image, “ p-l-o-w,” 
the letters were repeated over and over again; the only thing 
troubling him now was the arranging of those few letters: “ c-l-o-w 
—no that was not right, p-o-w-.”’ Where had he begun; where 
ended? Over and over again the words reiterated themselves. 
Every now and then the vague fear came that he was losing his 
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mind, then the letters returned again to plague him, and he would 
begin to spell anew, “ c-l-o-w, p-o-w-.” 

At last he fell into a sort of stupor, and when he woke the 
room was bright with moonlight, a life-giving breeze came in at 
the open window, and Richard finding his wet pillows uncom- 
fortable, staggered to his feet, and walking drunkenly to an old 
armchair, he spent the rest of the night sleeping in its moth-eaten 
depths. 

For three days he rested; his head felt so strangely light 
that he dared not go out in the sun, but he did not enjoy this en- 
forced idleness, so many neglected tasks seemed piling up on him 
that he grew restless and impatient at the réstraint. He knew that 
he had taxed his body mercilessly, and, now that it cried out for 
some cessation of labor, he felt that it was only prudent to heed 
the warning. He could not afford to break down when his work 
was barely begun. 

‘During this period of convalescence, he turned again to his 
grandfather’s letters. Perhaps after all they might hold a clue that 
would relieve all this anxiety about the future. Now that the 
drudgery of sorting them was finished, they promised entertaining 
reading, for they had been written at a time when letter writing 
was considered one of the fine arts. Richard turned the yellow 
pages to find where he had left off. He glanced at some of the 
love letters that he had already read. Somehow they did not seem 
so extreme to him now. He paused for a moment over one little 
verse that had appealed to his sense of humor— 


You chain my thought by day and night, 
And once I struggled to be free, 

Now, even if you scorn my love, 
I cannot hope for liberty. 


Unconsciously he began to compose couplets himself. 


You came as a flame in the moonlight, 
Fanned by an eerie breeze. 


He could think of nothing to rhyme with breeze except sneeze; 
the homeliness of the word brought him back abruptly to his task. 
He turned away from the love letters. They were wild, passionate 
extravaganzas with which he had nothing to do. 

Here were letters written many years before the war, marking 
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the first parting of the young husband and wife. Letters full of 
tender peace, happiness, and love stronger than passion. And, at 
last, here was one from Texas. One paragraph read: 


You remember that the year before we were married, some 
years after my campaign in Mexico, my dear mother fancied 
I had lung trouble, and sent me to this State to spend the 
winter? To amuse myself in my idleness I bought a large 
tract of land, intending to raise cattle. I begin to believe that 
the idea was a good one. What would you think of our making 
our home here permanently? 


But evidently the young wife had objected to leaving her old 
home and kinsfolk, and so her husband had returned to her side, 
for there was a long interlude between the letters. The next was 
a short jubilant note announcing his election to the United States 
Senate. Then followed many more from Washington, vivid pic- 
tures of the great men of the day; long interviews that he had 
had with Clay and Webster; detailed explanations of the burning 
political questions that were hastening on the war, but though these 
letters were full of enthusiasm and buoyant with the hope of a 
young man just beginning to realize his own power, there was in 
them a deep love and sympathy, a rare understanding for the suf- 
fering little wife at home, who was soon again to become a mother. 


I would not ask you to endure the hardship of the journey, but 
I pray that these few months will quickly pass. The separation 
is intolerable, and no material advancement counts when 
weighed in the balance with your happiness. 

Washington is not a pleasant place to live ; the boarding houses 
are so inferior that many of the members reside in Baltimore, 
traveling forty miles by train every morning. The streets are 
muddy; I think the river flats make the place unhealthful— 
the city is only four feet above tide water. The northwest 
part of the town is much more desirable, but it is difficult of 
access; a small creek divides the city from the best residential 
section, known as Georgetown. 


The next letter was dated some years later: 
I am so glad that you are enjoying your visit home. -You are 


correct in your surmising that my reélection is not assured, but 
do not worry about our future. I feel sure that a fortune 
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awaits us on our ranch in Texas. It is a great cattle country, 
a great cotton growing State, its possibilities are endless. If, 
in the after years, I should die before you, don’t be persuaded 
to part with those lands. We will hold them for our children. 


It was this letter that decided Richard. He sat down that 
night and wrote to Jefferson Wilcox: 


Come down. Believe I have a case for you, if you will take 
it on a contingent fee. All up in the air myself, but you may 
see daylight. No danger of starvation now, if you are willing’ 
to stick to farm products. Every known and unknown bug 
and beetle have tried to devour the vegetables, but there are a 
few onions left in the patch. 


Jefferson replied by telegram: “ Delighted. Will start at 
once.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Jefferson Wilcox arrived two days later without benefit to the 
railroad; he came in his big touring car. Goggled, mud-besmat- 
tered, enveloped in a grease-streaked linen duster, he was not pre- 
possessing as he drove up to the Matterson door to greet the 
punctilious Colonel who awaited him on the porch. 

The Colonel limped forward doubtfully, he was uncertain of his 
son’s selection of friends, and he certainly was not accustomed to 
these modern, disreputable outer garments that concealed every clue 
to a gentleman’s identity, but Jefferson, like one long practiced in 
legerdemain, jerked off his coat, cap, goggles, gloves in a twinkling, 
and stood before the Colonel immaculately clad, and, holding out 
his hand with his most ingratiating smile, said: 

“T’m Jefferson Wilcox; so delighted to get an invitation to 
Matterson Hall that I could not wait until train time.” 

The Colonel shook his hand warmly. “And I am delighted to. 
meet you.” He was effusive in his hospitality, partly because of his 
inherited instincts, and partly because his mind was relieved by 
Jefferson’s appearance. When Richard had first announced his 
intention of consulting a lawyer friend and inviting him to the 
house, the Colonel had made no outward objection, but he had 
expected a dull visitor whose presence would give him no pleasure, 
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but Jefferson, over-bubbling with vitality and spirits, had a genius 
for adapting himself to older men. Before he had been there half 
an hour the Colonel had admitted him to intimacy, and when Betty 
appeared to show the guest to the room she had prepared for him, 
the Colonel had established a relationship dating back to the original 
Wilcox, who had married a Matterson in some dim English cathe- 
dral three hundred years before. 

Jefferson’s room looked very restful to him after his mad drive 
through the summer heat; a great bowl of roses stood upon the 
mantel, and the carved four-poster was fragrant with fresh linen. 

Betty’s efforts at housekeeping were very erratic. Most of the 
time a soft lint-like dust lay on the waxed floors and the polished fur- 
niture; the rooms were almost always in disorder, then would come 
a conscience-stricken upheaval, and everything was washed and 
scrubbed, and loose-lying objects stowed away and their where- 
abouts forgotten, until the Colonel’s swearing sent Betty scurrying 
to find them again; then, for a week or more, saddles and boots, 
hats and newspapers lay on chairs, tables, anywhere they chanced 
to fall, until another spasm for cleanliness seized Betty, and order 
again prevailed for a day or two. 

The announcement of an expected visitor had sent Betty and 
Aunt Dinah into a vortex of mops, brooms, and dusting rags, and, 
though the house was an uncomfortable place to live during the 
process, Richard was grateful for the transformation. So many of 
the rooms which had been shut up all winter as too bleak and big to 
heat, were now opened to the sunlight. 

The long parlor, which had been as cold and dark as a tomb 
ever since his arrival, assumed an air of elegance and hospitality 
as soon as it was swept and dusted, for, like most women, Betty 
with all her carelessness possessed that inexplicable knack for home- 
making—that fine intangible art that conjures an atmosphere out 
of unfeeling furniture. She moved through the room, pulling a 
chair here, pushing a table there; she opened the yellow-keyed 
piano, taking the trouble to put the music of an old song she could 
not sing upon the rack; she piled pine boughs on the shining brass 
andirons; she filled the vases with flowers; she left a book of 
poetry she had never read upon the window sill; a photograph of 
someone she did not know leaning against the shaded lamp. 

Richard was amazed at the possibilities of his own home. 
“ Why, Betty, I believe you are a witch,” he said. 

“T hate house-cleaning,” announced Betty, viewing her small 
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hands shrivelled now with soap suds, “ but if we are going to have 
company to stay we must look our best. Is he young?” 

“ About twenty-eight.” 

“Ts he good looking? ” 

“ Fairly so.” 

“Ts he tall? ” 

“ About my height.” 

“ Does he know how to dance? ” 

“Seems to do a lot of it.” 

“ Does he like it?” 

“TI suppose he does.” 

“ How long will he stay?” 

“T don’t know.” 

When Betty heard that the gentleman in question had arrived 
in a big touring car to pay them an indefinite visit, she fairly danced 
with delight, and even old Aunt Dinah’s proverbial patience was 
taxed by the conflicting orders that her young mistress fired at her 
red-kerchiefed head. 

“We'll have fried chicken—no, we won’t—we'll have it 
creamed—put in a little sherry, or would it be nicer curried? I 
don’t know—biscuits or waffles for lunch. Dear me! the flour - 
bin is nearly empty. Haven’t we any honey left from last year? 
Parsley around the chicken, Aunt Dinah. Asparagus, no it isn’t 
fit to pick. Wax beans—do you suppose we can get enough wax 
beans? Oh, I suppose he is used to everything. That’s his auto- 
mobile. Oh, I hope he will stay a month or more.” 

Aunt Dinah’s mind moved slowly, keeping time to her billowy 
body that lumbered heavily about her work. 

“Fo de Lord’s sake run long chile, you git me so flustered. 
I'll git up dis mess of victuals—you go long inter de house.” 

So Betty had wisely abandoned her position of commanding 
officer, but she was very restless until lunch time. Jefferson was 
still in his room; Richard had not returned from the village store; 
the Colonel was dozing in his chair; she had only the dogs for 
company. She was working off some of her surplus energy play- 
ing with the puppies, when Richard came wearily up the gravelled 
road. He quickened his pace when he saw the gray touring car. 

“Has Jefferson come? ”’ he asked. 

Jefferson heard through the open window and came hurrying 
down the stairs. “ Dicky, Dicky, Dick! I’m tickled to death to 
be here.” 
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Richard held out both hands to him. “And I’m so glad to 
have you. I believe I feel quite rejuvenated.” 

There were few reserves about Jefferson Wilcox. He was 
pleased with his welcome, pleased with his first glimpse of this old 
home, pleased that his friend’s lot had not been cast in the poverty 
and squalor that he had feared, and he expressed his delight quite 
openly. 

The luncheon was delicious in every detail. As Jefferson 
helped himself to a sixth waffle and spread it with honey, he declared 
that he would like to remain as a permanent guest. It was not 
until he had been there two days that he fully realized the struggle 
Richard was making. The first day he had spent joyfully touring 

the country with the Colonel and Betty. The Colonel was a real 
celebrity, for his remote ancestor who, it was whispered, had 
streaks of royal blood in him, had also possessed a royal grant 
of land that included several counties in colonial days. This was 
sufficient distinction in a community that believed that it takes 
“three generations to make a gentleman,” but the Colonel also had 
a war record, and, like many another valiant soldier, he had repeated 
his experiences so often that they seemed present-day occurrences 
instead of shredded reminiscences. Then the Colonel was an 
orator of the old-fashioned, grandiloquent type, and he had been 
a conspicuous figure at every political and patriotic celebration for 
the last forty years. Jefferson appreciated, before he had been 
out fifteen minutes, that he was traveling with a distinguished per- 
sonage. The seams of the Colonel’s coat might shine in the sun- 
light, the Colonel’s farm might be the attenuated remnants of a vast 
estate, and the Colonel’s daughter might be ashamed of her own 
shabbiness, but the journey in the big automobile proved the Col- 
onel’s importance and popularity in his particular corner of his 
State. 

The next day, much to Betty’s disappointment, their guest 
stowed away his automobile in the old carriage house and spent the 
day with Richard, lending him a willing hand in all his labors, 
seeing with his keen eyes, feeling with his own tired muscles the 
work that Richard repeated dully, day after day. With his cul- 
tivated business sense he perceived, even more than Richard him- 
self, the many difficulties that would vanish with the intelligent 
investment of a little ready money; the fact that he had been 
admitted to the house on trustful terms of intimacy, seemed to make 
the suggestion of material assistance impossible. He felt that the 
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Colonel would consider it an insult; Richard had already positively 
refused his help. Winning the ancient law case seemed the only 
hope of releasing his friend from this wearing routine of 
drudgery. 

That night he listened eagerly to the Colonel’s visionary ac- 
count of the Fielding forgery, secretly enjoying the old gentleman’s 
forceful language and his absurd aristocratic views, and after the 
Colonel had hobbled off to bed, he and Richard spent the rest of 
the night—all night—poring over the old box of letters, trying to 
find out something more definite than the mere announcement: “ We 
will hold them for our children.” 

There was a faint streak of pink in the eastern sky when Jef- 
ferson stretched himself and said with a yawn: 

“This is no way for a second-class lawyer to preserve his 
brains; I’m going to bed.” 

“ Do you think there is any chance for us? ” asked Richard; his 
face looked pinched and wan in the glare of the sputtering lamp. 

“Immense!” said Jefferson optimistically. “Immense! I 
believe you’ve got a mercenary streak in you after all.” 

Richard deliberated for a moment: “I believe—I’m afraid 
I have.” 

“ Why afraid?” 

“ Chasing money was the last of my intentions, and it is cer- 
tainly not an idealistic pursuit. Fighting your neighbors is not 
altruism.” 

“Do you know these Fieldings? ” 

“ Well, no—yes—that is I have met one of them, Miss Field- 


ing.” 
Jefferson pricked up his ears suspiciously. “ What kind is 
she?” 

“ Well, you know I’m no authority on girls, but I believe she’s 
rather different from most of them, or at least she seemed so.” 

“Hm!” grunted Jefferson, “seemed so?” 

Richard was a trifle confused. “‘ Well I met her at a mas- 
querade. Never went to one before. Felt like I was living inva 
fairy tale. She was dressed as Fire—most amazing costume. And 
the first time I saw her, she suggested that the coal mines of her 
father’s might belong to me. I had been telling her that she was 
responsible for the living conditions at the mines: unsanitary 
houses, long hours, poor pay.” 

Over Jefferson’s mobile face there passed an expression of 
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relief. He grinned broadly. “ Strange téte-a-téte for a party,” 
he observed. ‘“ Couldn’t you think of anything else to talk about? ” 

“ She’s a strange girl,” said Richard reflectively. 

Again Jefferson viewed his friend curiously. “ Believe me, 
all girls are strange,” he said. 

“cc Why? ” 

“Don’t ask me. Can’t understand them; everyone is different. 
Now men seem to belong to types; like newspapers with patent 
insides—not very interesting. Read it all before, but girls, don’t 
know them—can’t guess them. If this Miss Fielding thinks the 
mines are yours, why don’t she give them to you?” 

“They don’t belong to her.” 

“Then who owns them?” 

“She has a father.” 

“Oh, yes. I had quite forgotten the father, and where is he? ” 

“In Texas, the last I heard of him.” 

“Then I’m going to Texas. Much more sensible than trying 
to fight it out in the courts here.” 

“But, Jeff, I can’t pay you for this.” 

“Pay!” shouted Jeff, “ why it’s the biggest case I ever had. 
It’s coal mines, railroads, oil wells. Why it’s millions, Dick. I 
begin to feel like a bloated corporation lawyer already, and I'll 
charge you—I’ll charge you a fee that will make you believe that 
my time is worth money.” 

Richard looked relieved. “Then if you have made up your 
mind to go, I think you ought to take some of these letters with 
you;” he sorted them out with nervous fingers. “This one, for 
instance, if the deed is dated prior to this, it ought to prove some- 
thing. My grandfather certainly would not have announced his 
intention of keeping the land for the children if he had sold it, 
and if we are going to try and prove that the title was forged, you 
will want some signatures for comparison.” 

“It’s the most important case I ever had,” said Jefferson 
jubilantly. “I'll go loaded with these old love letters. I tell you, 
Dick, they are hot stuff. Bet your life your grandfather wouldn’t 
have wasted moonlight talking wages and labor conditions to a 
fiery phantom of a girl.” 

Richard smiled. “I guess not,” he agreed, “but then he 
belonged to another generation.” 

“Generation has nothing to do with it. Men have been 
making fools of themselves ever since the beginning—moonlight, 
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mists, music, masquerade, and you're in love before you know it.” 

“Don’t you usually know it?” 

“ Happens to me like a boomerang,” answered Jeff cheerfully. 
“TI never doubt myself until next day; that’s where I slip up. 
Doubting is fatal. Show a girl you’re doubtful of your own heart- 
throbs, and she’s down the pike before you know it.” 

“ But when it comes to the real thing, Jeff, love like my grand- 
father’s; love that in the after years brings out all the best in a 
man; that holds him to his ideals; makes him willing to suffer, 
to sacrifice, to live for someone else, there is something sacramental 
in a love like that.” 

“ Never felt it,” said Jefferson with conviction. “ Did you?” 

Richard hesitated for a fraction of a moment: “ No, but I be- 
lieve I have felt it for the world at large. There is something so 
appealing, so pitiful, so ignorant in God’s poor that I wanted to 
spend my life on them, plan for them, fight for them. I fancied 
I could do a great deal if I had had a chance to follow out some 
of my theories. Perhaps, after all, there has been something wrong 
in my makeup, for it wasn’t so much the individual that appealed 
to me as the overpowering sense of obligation I have felt for the 
masses of men. I wanted to bring about the millenium, and—I’ve 
fallen down flat—I tell you I have fallen flat.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Well, grovelling for bodily necessities takes all the vigor out 
of aman. He’s too tired to think, to pray, to realize he’s got a 
soul worth saving.” 

“But when you get your millions,” said Jeff hopefully. 

“TI don’t know,” answered Richard wearily. “I’m not so 
sure of myself. Just now leisure seems the most desirable thing 
in life to me, and the priesthood a million miles away.” 

“ But if you had the leisure, Dick?” 

Richard gave a mirthless little laugh: “ I’d go to bed for six 
months,” he said, “and take massage instead of exercise.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 























THE BALLAD OF THE JUDAS TREE. 


(“Who wander through the world seeking the ruin of souls.) 








BY EMILY HICKEY. 


THE blossom is on the Judas Tree, 
Rosed-white bells all fair to see, 

What are they chiming mystically, 

Those little bells so sweet and free? 

What are they tolling heavily, 

In a grim and drear monotony? 

How is it now with thee and thee, 

Woman and man by the Judas Tree? 

Woman and man, be swift to flee 

From the rosed-white bloom of the Judas Tree. 
(But they pluck the flowers of the Judas Tree.) 


The leafage is on the Judas Tree, 

Clasping the blossom verdantly. 

Man and woman, thee and thee, 

Not I but the truth of God in me, 

Lift a voice to bid you flee 

From the blossom and leaf of the Judas Tree. 
(But they gather the leaves of the Judas Tree.) 


The fruitage is on ‘the Judas Tree, 

Purple glooming in deadly blee. 

Oh, if ye pluck that ill berry, 

Pluck the fruit of the Judas Tree, 

Never again for thee and thee, 

Woman and man, shall joyaunce be. 
(But they eat the fruit of the Judas Tree.) 


Sun, rain, and dews, ’twas never ye 
That nurtured the deadly Judas Tree. 
Never these gracious things to see, 

Never the fair earth’s sweetness free 
Nurtured the deadly Judas Tree. 
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Oh, the life of the Judas Tree 

An ill spirit fed mortally. 

(He once was incarnate treachery.) 

He burrowed beneath the Judas Tree, 
And rose with the sap of the Judas Tree, 
Each bough and twiglet entered he, 
And laughed a-low in his deathly glee. 


Was this the curse of the Judas Tree? 

God He knoweth how this may be; 

God He knoweth for thee and thee 

If your two souls walked the way that he 
Showed the world in Gethsemani, 

With the greeting and kiss of treachery. 


* Ye two knelt on bended knee 

Where the Light of Light shines veiledly ; 
Ye two vowed sweet vows to be 
Children of Light for eternity. 

Oh, what is this for thee and thee? 
What was your sin by the Judas Tree? 


Not the sin of the leaping free 

Of hearts high beating passionately ; 
Not the sin of the pride and glee 
Of the giver-soul that comes to be 
Betrayed by its generosity ; 

But the deadly thing that chillingly 
Pierced to the marrow of thee and thee 
With its dart of utter falsity. 

Oh, poor souls, poor souls who dree 
The pains than which none heavier be, 
Deaf ears, and eyes that cannot see. 


Out of God’s grace ye went, to be 
Guests at His foes’ base revelry ; 
Clasping the low things sordidly, 
The low things lighter than vanity. 














THE BALLAD OF THE JUDAS TREE 


Thirty pieces of shining blee? 
Nay, not a silverling to see; 
Only the coinage false that we 

Call the wages that devilry 

Giveth its servants verily. 

(But the wages of sin is death, said He.) 


Was it the curse of the Judas Tree? 

Was it thus, poor souls, for thee and thee, 
Were ye wrapt in the strangling folds that be 
Spun and woven in hell? Were ye 

Drawn to your sin by the curse that he 
Who once was incarnate treachery, 

Brought from hell to the Judas Tree? 


He Whom ye sold for pelf was He 
Before Whose face one day shall flee 

Sin and death for eternity ; 

He Whom ye sold your Judge shall be. 
What of His doom for thee and thee? 


Yea, but the Judge of all is He 

Who loved you both on His gibbet Tree. 
Haste to His infinite charity, 

Clasp to His wounded Feet, and flee 

From Him to Him for your lives, that He 
May take to His mercy thee and thee. 


The winter shall kill the Judas Tree, 
When Christ on those looks mercifully 
Who have known the bloom of the Judas Tree, 






Who have sinned with the leaves of the Judas Tree, 
Who were drugged with the juice of its mirk berry, 


Who sinned their sin with the Judas Tree, 
God’s frost shall kill the Judas Tree, 
The frost that burns eternally. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT. 
BY F. DROUET, C.M. 


20710 many an educated Catholic, even in his native coun- 
"i try, Louis Veuillot is now hardly more than a name. 
And yet, the son of the poor cooper of Boynes, 
the man whose energetic and rugged features stand 
boldly out, carved in white marble, in one of the side 
chapels of the Sacred Heart Basilica at Montmartre, was easily 
the most striking Catholic personality of nineteenth century France. 
And if we may trust the judgment of that keenest of French liter- 
ary critics, Jules Lemaitre, he was also one of the five or six really 
great prose writers of the same period, one to be raised on the 
same lofty pedestal as De Maistre, Montalembert, and Taine. 
Finally, an exceptionally good judge of things Catholic, the lamented 
Ollé-Laprune, hails Veuillot as the most thorough representative 
of the Catholic spirit, equalled, perhaps, but not surpassed by 
O’Connell or Windthorst, nor even by the noblest living champion 
of the Church in France, Count Albert de Mun. 

With this particular side of Veuillot’s character we are here 
chiefly concerned. 

To Louis Veuillot was denied the happiness of a Christian 
childhood and of an early Catholic education. This son of rural 
France, who was destined by Divine Providence to fight daily for 
forty-five years the battles of the faith, grew up in an atmosphere 
not only of dire poverty, but also of religious indifference. In one 
of his first and most charming books (Rome et Lorette), he de- 
scribes with bitter irony the divers phases of his early education: 
“T was thrown into the infamous ‘Mutual School;’ it took every 
month two full days of the ‘sacred labors’ of my poor father to 
pay for the lessons of corruption I received from my classmates, 
and from a teacher who was drunk half the time.” Yet the 
school was styled “religious.” “Even catechism was taught!” 
continues Veuillot. “It was (oh! the horrible recollection!), it was 
after that sort of instruction that I made my first Communion. 
It was a crime: let the responsibility of it fall upon other heads! 
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it was not altogether mine. Driven to the holy table by ignorant, 
if not decidedly impious hands, I approached it without realizing 
in what great banquet I was taking part. I left it with all my stains 
upon my soul, and did not return. Forgive me, my God, and for- 
give them! It is only to glorify Your mercy that I publicly confess 
a crime from which You have deigned to absolve me.” 

At home, in the meanwhile, the question of daily sustenance 
was becoming a most distressing problem. The family resources 
were exhausted, and Louis, a child of thirteen, had to face life 
and fight its battles alone. “ Alone in the world,” he writes, 
“without a guiding hand, without a friend, almost without a 
master, at thirteen years of age, and without God! Oh! the bitter 
destiny! I found, indeed, some good people around me; I was 
~ even shown some generosity. But no one thought of my soul, no 
one made me drink from the sacred fountains of duty! The streets 
of Paris formed the education of my mind, and some young men 
in whose company I had to live formed the education of my heart. 
When in my misery, in my isolation, in my solitude, I needed to 
learn a prayer, it was blasphemy that was taught me! It was 
blasphemy that I saw everywhere, that I heard in all speeches, 
that I read in all the books, blasphemy that I was called upon 
to admire in all the scenes that met my eyes!” And yet, even in 
those dark days, there was in the bottom of his heart a disgust for 
the low pleasures in which others freely revelled, and an anxious 
craving for certitude and peace. Soon was to come the turning 
of the road; a few years more and he would be walking in the 
full and glorious light of faith. 

The intelligent and devoted instrument of Veuillot’s con- 
version was a young man, who had himself tasted the emptiness of 
liberal teachings. Gustave Olivier,a former companion of his labors, 
had recently returned to the practice of his faith, and was now 
(1837) planning a'trip to Italy, Greece, and Constantinople. He 
invited Veuillot to accompany him. 

“ Humanly speaking,” writes Veuillot, “it was the height of 
folly to accept, and yet, a week later, I was speeding along the road 
to Marseilles. I thought I was going to Constantinople: I was 
going farther than that, I was going to Rome, I was going to my 
baptism! ” 

In Rome, an excellent Catholic, Adolph Féburier welcomed 
the pilgrims. 

After a month of prayers and instructions, and also of hesita- 
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tions and waverings, the triumph of grace was complete and final. 
On Good Friday, 1838, Veuillot made his general confession to the 
Jesuit Father Rosaven, and on Easter Sunday he received, in the 
Church of Our Lady of the Snows, his second Communion, which 
he justly termed his first. He was now twenty-five years of age. 
From that day to his last, forty-five years later, his faith knew 
no cloud; his devotion to the Catholic cause knew no waning, and 
his love for his divine Master and His visible representative on 
earth was “like the path of the just, a shining light that goeth 
forward and increaseth, even to perfect day.” 

That noble soul in which energy had always been the dominant 
characteristic, never thought of hiding for a moment from his 
former friends the radical change which had just given a new 
direction to his life. To a worldly lady who openly deplored the 
fact of his conversion, he sent this significant and fearless pro- 
fession of faith: “Yes, it is true! I am a convert! That is to 
say, from the indifferent and irreligious person that I was I have be- 
come a Christian, fulfilling all the obligations imposed upon one by 
Catholic faith. Yes, madame, I say my morning and evening 
prayers, I even pray often during the day; yes, madame, I go to 
confession, like many other good people. I usually go to Com- 
munion on Sunday, in company with the doorkeepers and servant 
maids of my parish, a company which, to tell the truth, is by no 
means so large as I would like to have it; an excellent company, 
for all that, made up, in about equal proportion, of men and women: 
those I consider to be my equal before God, my superiors in the 
world. I do all these things, and your information is correct. But 
it is not true that my friends should grieve over it, either for their 
sake, for they don’t lose my friendship, nor for mine, for I did 
not lose my happiness thereby. I love all those I formerly loved, 
and I love them much more and in a far better way.” 

With enthusiasm he celebrates and praises the splendors of 
that “ Kindly light” which has shone forth in his darkness, and 
led him safely out of the shadow of death: “ Before my conversion, 
I was always tortured by ‘perhaps.’ But now there is no dark- 
ness. God, looking down on me with merciful eyes, said: ‘Be 
light made in that soul.’ And forthwith light was made...... It 
seems to me that I am now gliding along with full sails upon an 
ocean of light: I know my way, I know what I shall see when 
I reach the limits of my horizon. Men are truly my brethren; 
objects appear to me under new colors. What was dead is now 
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full of life; where I saw formerly nothing but the caprice of a 
blind power, I now see a clear witness of the existence and power 
of God. The most puzzling problems that used to baffle my ignor- 
ance are now vanishing like smoke; the iron doors everywhere shut 
against me are opening now of their own accord. That sea upon 
which I gaze used to offer me the sterile picture of my everlasting 
unrest, and it is now the serene image of my deepest peace...... 4 

Upon a soul so disposed the marvels of Catholic Rome made, 
of course, an enduring impression. Years later, when his 
talent reached its full maturity, Veuillot gave expression to his 
enthusiasm in the two compact volumes which he aptly named: 
The Fragrance of Rome. It was the full growth of the fervor 
he felt at the time of his conversion at the age of twenty-five. 
Having discovered the splendors of the faith, he cannot, even for 
an hour, keep that light under a bushel, nor drink alone from that 
fountain of joy. He must tell to the world the happiness of his 
soul, he must let his heart speak aloud of what that heart has felt 
in the shadow of the Eternal City. For it is not with the idle 
curiosity of the tourist, nor with the business-like method of the 
archeologist, it is with the faith of a child, the fervor of a convert, 
and always, of course, with the eyes of an artist, that he makes 
the round of the churches in Rome and of the sanctuaries of Swit- 
zerland. At the feet of the Virgin of Einsiedeln, he pours out his 
feelings in this prayer for his two sisters: “O Virgin, I have two 
sisters, two saintly children, two white doves still hidden in their 
mother’s nest; they sing and they smile in their blessed ignorance, 
but the hour is coming when they will set their foot on the thres- 
hold of serious life. Virgin most prudent, preserve them from 
the bitter wind that causes young flowers to wither away; preserve 
them from sterile tears and from the grief that brings shame with it; 
keep them humble and pure, loyal and faithful to the end of their 
life.” 

To his younger brother Eugene, come back to the fold three 
years after him, he writes this significant programme of life, 
from which he himself never swerved: ‘Oh! my dear child, what 
a sweet happiness for you and me to be working together for the 
glory of that holy religion which has been to us, we may say truly, 
the bread of body and soul! As far as I am concerned, I am fully 
resolved to give to this cause my whole life, the best fruits of my 
intelligence, to make it the sole aim of my efforts and labors. 
I know I will have no position in the world, no bank account, 
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but I will have my duty done, the manna of heaven for every day, 
the water of the torrent to drink from, and a few years less to 
spend here below; that is enough to satisfy anyone. Do not say 
I am speaking like a madman; all the wisdom of the world cannot 
change these facts: namely, that I have to break away from the 
world and fight under the banner of God. I have seen many 
things here on earth. I have trod on the carpets of those who 
are the kings of the hour, and I have read their care-worn 
souls; I have spoken with the sailor on the sea, with the farmer 
in the fields ; I have seen in Rome the living miracle of mankind; the 
mountains of Switzerland have made me wonder at the splendors 
of nature, but I have seen nothing so beautiful, so miraculously 
admirable, as a heart burning with the love of God!” 

And that was Veuillot’s heart. During his half-century of 
life as a journalist, in the heat of controversies, in the haste of 
daily improvisation, he, no doubt, made many mistakes. He at 
times overreached the mark and dealt blows to his adversaries, 
including priests and bishops, with no gentle hand, but no one 
ever dared to question his motives: “ To the faith that had invaded 
and conquered his soul,” says Father Longhaye, “ he gave unswerv- 
ing allegiance. He subordinated to it his whole mind, all his 
knowledge, present and future; persons and things, history and 
politics, science and literature; he judged everything in that light; 
he brought everything to that central point.” It is faith consulted 
in all things, ever cloudless and always uppermost, that makes the 
admirable and almost supernatural unity of the life of him whom 
Jules Lemaitre terms “ The great Catholic layman of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

The fifty-five volumes which compose Veuillot’s works fully 
bear out this somewhat sweeping statement. The eight volumes 
of his correspondence, for instance, besides being a storehouse 
of information on the religious history of France, bear witness 
to the fact that, from the day of his conversion, Veuillot was at 
all times, in the intimacy of his private life or in the heated 
debates of public questions, seeking to guide himself by Catholic ‘ 
principles. The following quotations are taken exclusively from 
that correspondence. 

Love for the ceremonies of the Church, and ability to shape 
one’s spiritual life according to the various phases of the liturgical 
year, is surely an infallible sign of a deep-seated Catholic sense. 
Veuillot possessed that love in the highest degree, and the most 
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modest service in a country chapel was enough. to fill his soul with 
religious delight. The eternal beauty of the Psalms appealed par- 
ticularly to his heart: “I followed the whole office,” he says, “in 
giving an account of ‘a delightful Christmas night,’ and I really 
don’t know why I don’t spend my life singing Psalms, for I cannot 
conceive anything more beautiful. There one would learn good 
politics, good literature, true love. The weather was worth a 
poet’s description: - the moon veiled with a light mist, not to hide 
itself, for sure, but to give a chance to the stars, shining like smiling 
eyes, all the trees powdered with hoarfrost, the earth merrily 
crackling under foot. I fancy it was all like this during the night 
of the Gloria in Excelsis. Oh! when shall I see another Christmas 
night like that? At any rate I thank God for giving me that one: 
‘O ye cold and heat, bless the Lord; O ye dews and hoarfrosts, 
O ye ice and snow, bless the Lord; praise and exalt Him above 
all forever!’ ” 

The celebration of these feasts was once the common blessing 
of all the people of France. It issonolonger. The work of moral 
vandalism, which sought to uproot the faith, and deprive the poor 
of their greatest consolation, made Veuillot burn with indignation. 
Just before one Christmas day he wrote to his daughters: “ Do you 
weep when singing the Rorate? Jerusalem desolata est! Con- 
solamini, cito veniet salus tua! I feel in my heart an inexpressible 
grief and sorrow when I think that they have taken away those 
sublime things from the soul of the people, but I feel an equal 
joy when I think that we, at least, are all on our knees at the 
foot of the Cross, prostrate before that insulted glory and that 
despised love. Let us hold on firmly and bless the rabble who spit 
upon us. Their insults are like a shining snow that adorns us far 
better than the winter frost adorns the leaves of the holly. Ah! 
this is true silver, silver that perishes not!” 

During a stay at Plombiéres, he witnesses the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and receives the Benediction, “ In the midst of 
the public square, in the good dust of the good God.” 

The famous Abbey of Solesmes, with its imposing buildings in 
a picturesque region justly called the garden of France, was for 
Veuillot a favorite resting place. The monks were his friends, and 
he was nowhere so perfectly at home as when among them. In 
that Abbey he worked and prayed, and he wrote some of his 
most charming letters. To the Viscountess de Pitray (Olga de 
Ségur), one of his most faithful correspondents, whose .“ dear, 
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bad handwriting he was always longing to gaze upon,” he wrote: 


“T have adopted the régime of the place for rising, retiring, and 
everything else. I go to matins, to complin, and to High Mass. 
I only indulge in the luxury of a few meditations a day in the 
garden, which is cheerful and prosperous looking, with a vista 
of several miles of open country, a river in the distance, and an 
army of singing, chirping birds; there, while musing on my stupid 
old sins, I take a bite at white and black currants, rosy straw- 
berries, and all kinds of red fruits recommended by Dr. Purgon. 
“ Believe me, this sort of life would suit me forever. I wish 
I could change into a living reality the good joke which you have 
just played at my expense, you who are such a dignified mother. 
Your recent letter was addressed: Dom Louis Veuillot, Benedic- 
tine Monk! The Brother who handed it to me smiled signifi- 
cantly as if to say: ‘For a serious man you seem to have rather 
light-headed friends in the world yonder.’ I answered the smile 
and said: ‘It is from a lady!’ ‘Ah! the ladies,’ said he, and with 
a sweeping gesture of his hand he sent you down and down to 
the very bottom of purgatory, there to stay until doomsday. Well, 
I advise you not to worry much about it; to be valid the verdict 
ought to be ratified by the Father Abbot, and even then you might 
appeal to the Pope. And now, madame, and my friend, I lay 
aside my frock for a moment in order to kiss your hand. Nothing 
could be more contrary to monastic rules, but you are well worth it. 
Deus det nobis suam pacem! “ BrorHeErR Louis.” 


To a friend who seemed to grieve over his daughter’s entering 
the Good Shepherd Convent, he says: “ My dear friend, weep as 
much as you please, I congratulate you. Servant of the poor, that 
sounds good, but servant of the poor sinful women, that sounds 
better still. Just think of it! To run barefooted through thorns 
and briars to find the lost and scabby sheep! I have five daughters; 
I would willingly distribute them among various religious families: 
one Carmelite, one Little Sister of the Poor, one Ursuline, etc., and 
if they all wanted to become Good Shepherd Sisters, I would not : 
say ‘Oh!’ nor ‘Alas!’ And yet God knows how I love them. 
Our children do not belong to us any more than the fruits to the 
tree. When they are ripe, they fall off. Happy those who fall into 
the hands of God! Happy the Virgins who follow the Lamb! 
Happy the father whose daughter is sheltered in the shadow of the 
cloister! ” 
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To a soul in distress he writes: “ All that God wills is good. 
We have only to say amen to it. And we will not know how to sing 
the true song until we sing it to that tune! Amen! Amen! Who 
could believe that so short a refrain is so hard to learn by heart? But 
‘we shall succeed if we try long enough! I read to-day the beautiful 
saying of a saint, dying on Easter Sunday. As he was asked: 
‘How are you?” he answered: ‘Crucifizus. Alleluia! I leave you 
on that word; there is food in it for more than one meditation.” 

The following fragment is from a letter to a young seminarian, 
and seems a leaf from the correspondence of a saint: “ Pray, then, 
O you guardians of the sanctuary. I shall pray for you that 
God may preserve and make fruitful in your soul the vocation to 
be an apostle. Oh! how that vocation, beautiful at all times, 
appears more beautiful still in a time like ours! It is the great 
plough passing over the world, digging in every direction deep 
furrows for the seeds of eternity. Prepare your arms and your 
hearts for the coming harvest. You will bend down under the 
weight of the sheaves; or perhaps you will die at the hands of the 
enemy, who will come upon you, in an attempt to destroy the divine 
harvest.” 

To a lady of high rank who had just secured permission to have 
Mass offered in her home, he wrote: “ You have a private oratory 
and I congratulate you. We must, when possible, have in our 
homes a reserved room for God. He is such an accommodating 
Guest, and He asks for so little! And, moreover, He repays us 
so liberally for whatever He asks. Every evening, when reciting 
the Litanies of the Blessed Virgin, I say three times for you: 
‘Cause of our joy, pray for us,’ that you may desire and seek 
and taste and love only the pure and holy joys with which Mary’s 
kindness shall inspire you.” 

The most intimate of his letters, to his family and to a few 
bosom friends, the letters that were not destined, at least during his 
lifetime, to go beyond the family circle, are, perhaps, from our point 
of view, the most admirable. Some few extracts have been already 
given in the preceding pages, enough, I hope, to whet my readers’ 
appetite, and make them hungry for more. Therein the loving 
husband, tender father, and incomparable friend, shows himself 
exactly as he was, not clad in the steel armor of daily polemics, 
but at home, among his own, in the gentle surroundings of every- 
day life. When these letters were published for the first time, 
they were to many a revelation and a distinct surprise. Was it 
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really possible? The dreaded fighter, the Catholic Bluebeard, the 
bulldog of Christ (as he was amiably termed by his enemies), 
the man who boasted of slaying at least one Philistine every morn- 
ing before breakfast, was a man, after all, like any other man, 
cheerful and tender, with a big heart capable of the warmest affec- 
tions, of the most durable and most disinterested friendships; all 
the time and everywhere a Christian, forsooth, but one who could, 
without ever forgetting he was the soldier of Christ, laugh and make 
merry, indulge in jokes and puns, enjoy a good meal and describe 
it with gastronomic enthusiasm. 

“T went to show my tobacco box to the Jesuits,” he writes 
to his wife in 1850; “they asked where I got that marvel, and 
I said it was the gift of a kingly hand. ‘What King? Louis- 
Philip? Henry V.? The Pope?’ No, Reverend Fathers, Ma- 
dame Veuillot!” 

To a most intimate, but rather timid friend, who did not always 
relish the tone of Veuillot’s polemics, he said in a teasing mood: 
“T can see you, in the solitude of your distant Burgundy, reading 
the Univers with the terror of a hen which, unknown to herself, 
has been hatching ducks. Where are they going? They will get 
drowned, for sure!” 

“ Dear brother,” he writes to Eugene, “the present letter is . 
to inform you that I have absolutely nothing to say. I just want 
to kiss you and to spend four cents (the price of a stamp).” He 
writes home just to rest himself after working “ like a white man,” 
like the poor laborer who, after breaking stones in the hot sun, 
stops for a while and gets a drink from the fountain in the grass, 
under the shade of the beautiful trees.”’ 

Sometimes he writes to wife and children to tell them he will 

arrive home as soon as the letter itself. ‘‘ Papa will be waiting 
for you with arms stretched out, on the stairs landing. Come 
quick and laugh aloud. Come and kiss me! come and laugh on 
my heart!” ; 
The conversion of Eugene did not fail to tighten the bonds of 
affection between the two brothers. “Let us pray God to unite 
us in His service in the same bivouac, and we will not feel the 
hardships of the war. We need two pens, but one inkstand will 
do for the two of us.” 

During a journey through Savoy, he was ten days without 
receiving a letter from his wife, “his sweet Mathilda.” “ Dear 
Mathilda, do you intend to write to me but once a week? I would 
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fain write, not once, but several times a day, just to make you 
feel how often I think of you. You would surely cry if you 
knew my bitter disappointment when told there was no letter for 
me to-day. I visit several churches every day, and everywhere 
I ask for some special favor for my wife and child; not an hour 
passes that I do not give you before God some new proof of my 
love I have formed beautiful resolutions: First. To love 
you more thanever. Second. To give up drinking coffee. Third. 
To become a better Christian and to serve God more ardently, lest 
my thirty-fourth year be as empty as the others before.” 

After the birth of Mary, his eldest daughter, his joy knew no 
bounds. “ The first merit of this dear little person is that she 
had the good idea of coming into this world on a Saturday, during 
the month of the Blessed Virgin We took her to the church 
two hours later, and there she received with perfect good grace 
the name of Mary, and accepted the salt of wisdom without making 
any face Oh! what gratitude I feel towards our Almighty 
and tender God, Who bestows upon the feeble hearts of men such 
duties and such joys! Oh! how I wish I were a saint to obtain 
from God that this child be a saint!” 

It is with his sister Eliza, the faithful companion of his life- 
time, his “ secretary and cashier,” and the second mother of his 
children after the premature death of his wife, that he indulges 
without restraint in “small talk.” It is insignificant, at times, 
and now and then nonsensical, but charming withal, betraying, as 
it does, the most attractive side of a man’s character. To her he 
complains about “these women of his household (Eliza herself 
and his two daughters), these three women who know Latin and 
forget to put a razor strop in his trunk!” Oh! his trunk! That 
was his nightmare, his “béte noire.” He would prefer, so he 
informs us in the same letter, to kill all the Philistines in creation, 
rather than to have to build up that shaky pile of indispensable 
but unruly and unmanageable clothes and utensils. “I really think 
I will be packing trunks in purgatory: Oh! my! what a hard 
penance it will be!” 

This family happiness, to which some of the foregoing extracts 
bear eloquent witness, was destined to be rudely shaken. For 
the great controversialist not only knew the bitterness of the daily 
conflict with political adversaries who were perhaps the friends of 
yesterday, but was also visited early in life by the most cruel 
sorrows which can prey upon a human heart. In less than three 
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years he lost his wife and four of his six children, three of whom 
were snatched away by death within the space of six weeks. Under 
the weight of such a grief, the souls that do not know how to look 
up to heaven through their tears are doomed to despondency and 
despair. For Veuillot these trials, crowding, as they did, one upon 
the other, were the triumph of his faith. The letters he wrote 
during this dark period of his life have perhaps no parallel in the 
annals of human sorrow, and they would do honor to the pen, 
let us say rather to the heart, of a St. Augustine or of a St. 
Ambrose. ; 

“‘ God be blessed for all! I know why He has been so merciful 
to my little Teresa and so hard towards me. I needed a warning. 
I have received it. I hope I will profit by it. My heart is more 
deeply wounded now than it was when, running in haste to the 
bedside of my little daughter, I found her dead in her crib, having 
lost even those sweet looks which I knew and loved so well. And 
yet, I would not want to be freed from my sorrow. I beg God to 
keep it alive in my soul, for it is a salutary burden and a purifying 
flame. I am better now than I ever was in time of joy; joy puts 
us to sleep on the brink of the abyss; sorrow obliges us to think 
constantly of God.” 

After the death of his saintly wife, although his grief was 
beyond description, his first act was to adore the Hand that struck 
him, and his first words were words of resignation and Christian 
fortitude. “Let the Holy Will of God be done and His Holy 
Name eternally blessed. A saintly life has been crowned by a 
saintly death. As to me, I deserve it all, and this terrible blow 
is alsoa grace. Thanks to her who is no more, I am not consoled— 
I do not want to be, I cannot be consoled—but I am strengthened, 
and my heart is full of thanks as it is of tears. Pray God to increase 
my courage and to leave me my sorrow.” 

His first daughter Mary died far away from home, and even 
the supreme consolation of seeing her on her deathbed was refused 
him. 

“Our little Mary was snatched away by a contagious disease 
in a few hours, I should rather say in a few minutes. For a long 
time I could not even cry: but I was able to bow down at once 
before the justice of God. Yes, I do say justice, and this is the 
proper name for it. I know what I am and what God owes me, 
and His mercy is infinite Our joy has been taken away from 
us; nothing is left us of this child, not even a grave; we shall 
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not even have the consolation of kissing the ground that keeps 
our treasure.” 

Again: “My little Gertrude also is dead. The severity of 
God which keeps me away from the dying bed of my children, did 
not permit me to afrive in time to see her pass away. Death has 
extended its hand over those dear children, and God gave it pet- 
mission to take two of them. Let Him have pity at least on 
my poor sister, who suffers like a veritable mother. As to me, 
I am a sinner; crushed under the Hand that strikes me; I recognize 
it; I adore it; I bless it; but that Hand alone can give me the 
strength I need in order not to sink under the burden of sorrows. 

“ How could I fail to bless God? How could I fail to hope 
that those pure victims will efficaciously pray for me to the spotless 
Victim? And yet, I weep; but my tears are not hiding from me 
the clear view of the mercies of God. I love Him the more; I 
am resolved to serve the truth better than ever; I feel I am raised 
above myself. Oh! my God, let me enjoy for a long time that 
bitter but purifying balsam! 

“ When I learned the death of my Mary, after a minute of in- 

describable grief, I went to kneel down before her empty bed. 
Alone with God alone, I examined my whole life and made my 
general confession. On leaving that spot I did not dare to weep, 
and when Gertrude followed I was never tempted to cry out: 
‘This is too much!’ Pity me, indeed, pray for me, but, if you 
have any mercy on me, do not praise me! There are souls which 
God deigns to adorn, mine is one of those which He deigns to 
cleanse. 
“No, Iam not crushed. Iam only on my knees. God knows 
what He is doing: He is just, He is merciful. I have only to bless 
Him. The future before me is a gloomy one, but I know I am only 
a traveler, and the harder the voyage, the sweeter shall be the repose. 
Pray for me, not that my sorrow be allayed, but that I should 
bear it like a Christian. I feel that the ploughshare which is 
tearing up my soul prepares the ground for the seeds of eternal 
life, for seeds of faith, hope, and love.” 

Are we to conclude that this Christian fortitude had dried 
up in his heart all the sources of real human sorrow, and that the 
undaunted Catholic athlete could look with an impassible face on 
the grave of his wife and children? Such a judgment would be 
grossly unjust to him, who was a most tender husband and a 
most loving father. Let us listen to this last fragment of a letter 
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still wet with tears: ‘‘ During the procession (in the Mother House 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor) I suddenly saw Eliza and my two 
daughters leaning against the wall of the cemetery. The sight 
of these children reminded me of the others: Mary who had spent 
some days in this house; Teresa, godchild of the Little Sisters; 
Magdalen who died in their arms, and Gertrude who loved them 
so much. My heart, as though overcome by a sudden storm, burst 
out in spite of me, all the tears I had driven back for two months 
past gushed forth, and I would have wished to have rolled myself 
on the ground and to have died on the spot. My brother who was 
by my side understood the storm in my soul, and his sighs answered 
mine. There is no happiness left for me in this world! Let us 
pray for one another! May God presérve you, dear wife, and may 
you never know what goes on in the heart of a father, when he 
weeps over his orphan children!” 

Such was the man whom his adversaries were wont to repre- 
sent as a heartless controversialist, as one who never dipped his pen 
in the milk of human tenderness, but wrote only with vinegar and 
gall. That he struck hard at times; that his pen was usually a 
sword, sharp and flashing, wielded by the vigorous hand of an 
experienced fighter; that he loved, as he puts it himself, to “ slash 
and scar the insolent face of heresy,” no one even slightly ac- 
quainted with his poletnical works would care or dare to deny. 
But to make him a sort of condottiére of the pen, to bring into sharp 
relief the pugnacious side of his character and leave all others 
in the background, is a proof of painful ignorance or of deliberate 
injustice. Open at random the two volumes of Letters to his Sister, 
or such delightful collection of vignettes as Historiettes et Fan- 
taisies, Ca et La, Corbin et d’Aubecourt, and after smiling, laughing, 
and weeping with Veuillot the man, the brother, the essayist, you 
will, no doubt, ratify the verdict of a critic, who thus summed up 
his impressions after a prolonged contact with Veuillot’s works: 
“ T have been listening to the beatings of a big human heart; I have 
been breathing the perfume of a great Christian soul.” 





SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


IX. 


aA ROM 1523 onwards More became still further in- 
volved in public business, not only of a political but 
s«. also of a theological nature. On the death of Sir 
Oe Richard Wingfield in July, 1525, he was made 
ee Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Though 
not yet promoted to his highest office, he seemed to feel that 
the sun of his worldly prosperity had passed its meridian, and 
that the shadows of approaching catastrophe were already length- 
ening. He clearly understood the character of Henry VIII., and 
foresaw a direct conflict of principle between his master and him- 
self. At this time the King was showing him unusual signs of 
favor, but More was not to be deceived; such signs were rather 
for warning than enjoyment. 


And for the pleasure he took in his company would his 
Grace suddenly sometimes come to his house at Chelsea to be 
merry with him, whither, on a time unlooked-for, he came to 
dinner, and after dinner, in a fair garden of his, walked with 
him by the space of an hour, holding his arm about his neck. 
And as soon as his Grace was gone [continues Roper], I, rejoic- 
ing thereat, said to Sir Thomas More, how happy he was whom 
the King had so familiarly entertained, as I never had seen 
him do to any before, except Cardinal Wolsey, whom I saw 
his Grace walk once with arm in arm. “I thank our Lord, sir,” 
quoth More, “I find his Grace my very good lord indeed, 
and I believe he doth as singularly favor me as any subject 
within his realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have 
no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him 
a castle in France it should not fail to go.” 


More’s promotion and the King’s unusual familiarity were not 
unconnected with his Grace’s desire to enlist More in the cause of his 
divorce, a matter at this time entirely occupying the royal mind. 

At this period of his life, Sir Thomas More appears, according 
to many of his biographers, to change his character. Up to 
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now he is set forth as the apostle of the New Learning, the friend 
of Erasmus, the despiser of ignorance, and the hater of corrup- 
tion in high places; a man at once humane, liberal-minded, “ hon- 
orable, learned, and enlightened, and the very soul of equity.” 
But from this point onwards these same biographers of his find 
a sudden change for the worse. He becomes blind, perverse, and 
bigoted; an intolerant defender of decayed ecclesiasticism; a hater 
and indeed a persecutor of all who differed from the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. But, on the other hand again, they can but 
admit the splendid fearlessness and integrity of his opposition 
to royal licentiousness, and his heroic martyrdom in defence of 
the old spiritual as against the new secular supremacy. Are we 
then to admit this paradoxical judgment on More as final or are 
we to question it? “How two such absolutely contrary characters 
could be united in one man is something more than a paradox,” 
wrote Dr. Gairdner in 1908, “it is a moral impossibility.”* 
More’s period was one of religious and social restlessness, and 
the causes of this restlessness were historical, moral, and intellectual. 
The discovery of America, the fall of Constantinople, the invention 
of printing, the newly-recovered treasures of classical literature and 
art, opened up with tremendous suddenness undreamed of prospects 
of business enterprise, of travel, of intellectual and artistic enjoy- 
ment. Such blessings, indeed, came upon a Europe too unprepared 
to use and enjoy them as they should have been used and enjoyed. 
A double re-action was set up in a society unready for such rich and 
novel experience, and people went to opposite extremes in their ac- 
ceptance or refusal of it. I think it may be claimed for Sir Thomas 
More that he of all his contemporaries took up a central and 
balanced position, both with regard to what was new and what 
was old in the world of his day. A sweet reasonableness, and a 
profoundly spiritual criterion of life, gave him the just measure 
of things both new and old. What was good for the soul of man 
was good for the society of men—for him a spiritual good was 
always of social value, and this, I think, is the consistent keynote 
of all his thought and action. It gave him an orderly system of 
ideals, in which the natural and supernatural never clashed, because 
they were one and the same. ; 
For Sir Thomas More life and religion had each a public and 
visible side, a side that was orderly, institutional, and impressive 
because spectacular. Church and State were fruitful partners in 


*James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, vol. i., p. 507. 
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the social scheme. He could not conceive of a polity in which 
there was no effective and obvious spiritual power, softening the 
inequalities of class, ability, and circumstances, promoting a gener- 
ous leaven of charity, resting upon an unquestioned faith. He had 
taken the measure of man’s earthly and probationary existence; he 
knew that it was not an end in itself, but a means to an end which 
used, while it transcended, all its perishable and material values. 
Apart from religious faith, what steady and spiritual criterion of 
social good could be found for a man who had but a few short 
years to live in so small a compass; mere pleasure was self-de- 
structive, mere toil was brutally exhausting, mere reasoning ended 
in cynical denial, and none nor all of these things together could 
sufficiently check the natural selfishness of human nature; could 
guarantee human liberty or even secure a minimum of social order 
and stability. 

More’s objection to heresy and his eagerness to suppress it is 
justified again and again in his controversial writings by its dis- 
astrous effect on social stability, quite apart from its more directly 
spiritual effect. More did not confuse, as many do now, public 
ideals as set forth by the Church with private failures to realize 
these ideals. He recognized that while the Church provided the 
former, it could not guarantee the latter. The Church was divinely 
appointed to set forth and explain the ideal of perfected human 
nature which had been lived out by our Lord Himself, and she 
could never fail in her commission; she was also appointed to 
protect and provide the means and graces which were necessary 
for the following of that ideal; but more than that she was not 
commissioned to do. Whether each individual soul, endowed as 
it was with free will, corresponded with the ideal was, in the truest 
sense, its own affair. So More, while as well aware of the human 
frailties of Catholic churchmen and laymen as the most zealous 
of the Protestant reformers, clearly distinguished between ideal 
and practice, his faith was unaffected by scandal, never for a mo- 
ment did he doubt the Church’s ideal or refuse her sacramental help; 
and, further, he was reasonable enough to believe that a nation 
which did these things would lose alike its spiritual life and its 
social vision.* 
*That venerable and eminent scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, has just pub- 
lished a small volume on the social condition of England. He gives various 
Statistics as to over-crowding, insanitation, long hours, low pay, high mortality, 


lack of food, air, play, and rest among the poor; he points out that legal justice 
is practically denied to them; he finds that adulteration, bribery, and gambling 
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“ More saw what was at stake,” writes Dr. Gairdner, “ and 
endeavored, so far as he could, to save even the King from the 
effects of his own recklessness. But his chief aim was to save 
religion itself from insult, and public morals and social order from 
being subverted by the perversity of heretics.”* 

With this hint at the secret of More’s consistency, we may now 
go on to examine the evidences of his actual thought and conduct 
during the troubled year which led to national apostasy. 

In 1521 Henry VIII. published his book against Luther, which 
was called Assertio Septem Sacramentorum. More’s share in it 
was merely to arrange an index. Luther replied, but with such 
scurrility as to prevent the King from taking further part in the 
controversy, but More was evidently asked to do so, though very 
much against his will. He chose the pseudonym of William Ross, 
and adopted a temper of mind and a form of expression that were 
something of a match for Luther’s own. This was unfortunate, 
as he himself realized when he complained that he could not clean 
Luther’s mouth without befouling his own fingers. Fisher had 
done the more respectable part of the business by replying as a 
theologian to Luther’s contentions; it was left for More to ad- 
minister personal chastisement, and having once undertaken the 
distasteful task he did it thoroughly, though not without apology 
to his more refined readers. He considered the work as of merely 
occasional value, and probably hoped that its real authorship would 
be left in mystery. At the end of it he confesses that it is 
the kind of book which only those should read who have already 
been influenced by Luther’s own. He apologizes for its tone quite 
frankly. “I doubt not, good reader, that your fairness will pardon 
me that in this book you read so often what causes you shame. 
Nothing could have been more painful to me than to be forced to 
are the chief characteristics of modern business; that luxury, not to say debauchery 
which rivals that of the worst pagan times, is frightfully prevalent among the 
rich, while moral degradation, as shown by the steady increase in death from 
alcoholism, suicide, and premature birth is invading all classes. He concludes 
that Parliament, which should give active and practical expression to the social 
conscience, is responsible for these things, but, alas, it does anything rather than 
that, “anything rather than the immediate saving of human life and abolishing 
widespread human misery and all for fear of offending the rich and power- 
ful by some diminution of their ever-increasing accumulations. No thinking man 
or woman can believe that this state of things is absolutely irremediable; and the 
persistent acquiescence in it, while loudly boasting of our science, or our national 
prosperity, and of our Christianity, is the proof of a hypocritical lack of national 
morality that has never been surpassed in any former age.” More judged wisely of 


the future. 
*Od. cit., p. 510. 
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speak foul words to pure ears. But there was no help for it, 
unless I left Luther’s scurrilous book utterly untouched, which is 
a thing I most earnestly desired.”* 

But there are passages in this work which are deeply spiritual, 
and indeed prophetic in their wisdom. Luther’s teaching, says 
More, has led to the contempt of the Mass; to the neglect of the 
Liturgy; to the abolition of prayers to the saints and prayers 
for the dead; and what are the early fruits of such impiety? 


These wretches, “ made perfect in the spirit,” have aban- 
doned the festivals of the Church in order that they may give 
themselves every day to bacchanalian festivities. Virginity and- 
married life are equally dishonored, while polygamy and even 
worse things are tolerated and excused by the impious doctrine 
which declares that wicked men are what they are by the pre- 
destined will of God. O illustrious Germany, can you doubt, 
when they sow such spiritual things, what kind of corporal 
things they will reap? Indeed the thistles, as I hear, are 
already showing an ugly crop, and God is beginning to make 
known how He regards that sect, when He does not permit the 
priests who marry to take other wives than public prostitutes. 
And these bridegrooms, first sunk in infamy, and then ruined 
with disease and want, and giving themselves up to robbery, 
His justice is at last punishing with public executions. Would 
that His anger might stop short in the punishment of these 
dregs of men; but unless it is propitiated it will go farther. 
For many princes see, not without pleasure, the apostasy of the 
clergy, gaping as they do after the possessions of the apostates, 
which they hope to seize as derelict. And they rejoice to see 
obedience withdrawn from the Sovereign Pontiff, conceiving 
then the hope that they may dispose of everything, and may 
divide and dissipate it among themselves at home. 


How very accurately More foretells the direct political con- 
sequences of the Reformation—the rise of a purely secular power, 
aristocratic, covetous, oppressive, and brutal, acknowledging no 
spiritual or social obligations, without justice, mercy or fear. He 
also predicts its more disastrous and revolutionary effects two 
years before the outbreak of the peasants’ war. 


But they (the princes) need not doubt, but that the people 

in their turn will throw off their yoke and deprive them of their 

*It is unnecessary for me to make further reference to this matter, which has 

been dealt with very fully by Father Bridgett in his Life of Sir Thomas More, 
PP. 209-222. 
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possessions. And when they shall come to do this, drunk 
with the blood of princes, and exulting in the slaughter of the 
nobles, they will not submit even to plebeian governors; but 
following the dogma of Luther (about Christian liberty), and 
trampling the law underfoot, then, at last without government 
and without law, without rein and without understanding, they 
will turn their hands against each other, and like the earth- 
born brothers of old, will perish in mutual conflict. I beg 
of Christ that I may be a false prophet.* 


This answer to Luther (1523), and the Letter against Pom- 
eranus (c. 1626), were written before the Reformation tenets had 
made much headway in England; but More understanding the trend 
of the King’s thought with regard to divorce, and anxious to avoid 
entanglement with so unsavory and dangerous a matter, turned 
his interests and occupation as far as possible away from the Court. 
From this time until his death, the saving of his country from the 
effects of the Reformation was the main object of his life and prayer. 
We must clearly understand that More was zealous to defend a state 
of society altogether different from our own, one indeed of which 
we have far too dim a recollection. In the England of 1525 
“Church and State” were as certainly united and as certainly 
distinct as partners in marriage. I may be allowed the comparison, 
because it illustrates the real relations of Church and State in pre- 
Reformation times. The Church was one institution and the State 
was another, but in their mutual intercourse and relationship they 
provided alike for the energy and stability of social life. What was 
hurtful to the one was hurtful to the other, and wice versa; heretics 
assaulting the authority of the Church were a danger to the State; 
rebellion against State authority brought weakness of the Church; 
but of the two heresy was the more fatal, as being not only an 
attack upon authority, but an attempt to dissolve the very prin- 
ciple upon which all authority rests. 

When More became Lord Chancellor it was his business as 
the highest officer in the State to resist heresy and punish heretics, 
and this, clearly, for the reasons given above. We who have been 
brought up in a Protestant country find it really difficult to realize 
the conditions of pre-Reformation life, for the strong and living 
bonds which publicly united the religious and the secular powers 
have been broken. Religion has long since ceased, in any real sense, 
to be an affair of public importance, and the modern State can 


*Bridgett’s translation. Op. cit., pp. 217-219. 
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find no proper place for it either as superior to or in subjection 
to itself. In 1525 things were very different. 

We are now in a position to ask what amount of heresy existed 
in England at this time. The answer is simple. Until Henry VIII. 
himself became a heretic, heresy in England was a very small affair. 
“ Hitherto,” writes Lee to the King in 1525, “blessed by God, 
your realm is safe from the infection of Luther’s sect, as for so 
much that although, peradventure, any be secretly blotted within, 
yet for fear of your royal majesty, which hath drawn his sword 
in God’s cause, they dare not openly avow.” 

Of course there had always been disbelievers of this or that 
particular doctrine of the Church, but as yet there had been no pub- 
lic assault upon Church authority, no question as to the universal 
jurisdiction of the Holy See. As Dr. Gairdner, the latest, the best- 
informed, and the most impartial student of this period, points out, 
at this time the discussion of theological matters 


by mere laymen was accounted rash and presumptuous, though 
there was nothing to prevent reverent inquiry on the part of a 
layman who consulted a competent spiritual adviser. The es- 
sence of heresy was not erroneous thinking—for all men are 
liable to that—but arrogance, tending to contempt of the de- 
cisions. of learned Councils and the most approved judgments 
of ancient Fathers. The Church offered no obstacle to thought- 
ful inquiry by which her tenets might be carefully tested, 
explained, or developed; but she did not love rough treatment 
of things sacred by men ill-qualified to handle them. 

It is this state of matters [he continues] which we find now 
so difficult to realize. The right of private judgment in religious 
matters is recognized and claimed by everyone; the right of 
pronouncing very rash judgment on very msufficient grounds. 
Everyone may think as he pleases, and the uneducated layman, 
who may give one hour a week to thoughts about theology 
against forty which he devotes to the state of the markets, 
has but little misgivings on the question of faith and works, 
or even perhaps as to the mystery of the Real Presence. What- 
ever theology may say upon these subjects, he believes his 
own view to be pure common sense. 


People of More’s time were logical, and were as unwilling 
to rely on an ill-informed private judgment in matters of religion 
as people of our own day would be unwilling to rely on an ill- 
informed private judgment in some delicate and difficult scientific 
matter. If people were as intent on religious as on scientific prob- 
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lems, they would soon awake to the absurdity of “private judg- 
ment.” 

An examination of the nature and extent of the heretical opin- 
ions held previous to Henry VIII.’s apostasy, will show how much 
they differed from what followed after that event. What was 
known as Lollardy in the fifteenth century and in the early part 
of the sixteenth, was “not by any means a ‘higher criticism’ 
impugning Biblical and Church authority by the use of reason, but 
really a sort of Biblical superstition exalting the written word 
over human reason and Church authority alike. It was the belief 
of ‘known men’ in their own infallibility as interpreters of Holy 
Writ, and the treatment of human reason as the enemy of faith 
that made zealots think themselves superior to all exterior authority 
whatever.”’* 

As to the prevalence of these views, in London, the most popu- 
lous diocese in the country, the number of heretics summoned before 
the Bishop from 1510 to 1522 is thirty-nine. Of these, thirty- 
seven abjured their heresies and returned to the Church. The re- 
maining two abjured but relapsed, and being a second time led 
to trial were afterwards burned, but not until they had made their 
peace with the Church. From 1523 to 1527 there were four more 
cases of heretics who returned to the Faith, thus making a total 
of forty-three cases against heretics in seventeen years, two of 
whom suffered extreme penalties, and all of whom returned to the 
Church. Up to 1527, then, no impartial examination of evidences 
will lead to a conclusion that there was a strong or widespread move- 
ment against Church authority. 

The charges brought against these heretical people are enu- 
merated by Foxe, the Protestant compiler of the well-known Book 
of Martyrs. He omits, however, certain “horrible and blasphe- 
mous lies against the majesty and truth of God,” for the curious 
reason that those charged with using them asserted themselves to 
be guiltless in this respect. For the rest, according to him, they 
are accused of refusing reverence to the crucifix; of putting doubts 
into the mind of a friend at the point of death as to whether pil- 
grimages or images served any spiritual purpose, or as to whether 
the Pope could give pardons; of asserting that there were six Gods, 
with irreverent explanations; of denying the Real Presence and 
the holiness of saints’ days; of saying that St. Paul’s Church was 
a house of thieves because the clergy were not liberal in their alms- 

*Lollardy and the Reformation, vol. i., pp. 516, 517. 
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giving, or that the Church was too rich; or, again, that heretics 
had been harbored, or that erroneous books had been read. But 
these charges were denied, and those accused of them set free. 
Only at the close of this pre-Reformation period do we get any 
charges of a fresh nature, as, for instance, that some are accused of 
favoring Lutheran doctrines, or of irreverence to Our Lady. But 
what is most important to observe is that very little is said against 
the Pope, and even what little there is in no way questions his 
spiritual authority. “The nearest thing we find to the modern 
Protestant position,” writes the Anglican historian quoted before, 
“was very far indeed from a repudiation of the actual jurisdiction 
of the Church, and of its existing Head. It was needless speaking 
against a jurisdiction so firmly established. Only royal power could 
possibly shake that, and the idea of royal power being so exerted 
was the last that would occur to anyone at this time.”’* This, 
as I have said, was as late as 1527. 

In this same year, More accompanied Wolsey on an important 
mission to France.j Considering the momentous questions at issue, 
of which More must have had some first-hand knowledge, and of 
which mention will be made later, it seems more than probable 
that on this same occasion he acquired an insight, clearer than ever 
before, into the fatal possibilities which threatened his country and 
his Faith. The great imperialist victory at Pavia in 1525, when 
Francis I. was captured, left the Roman court at the mercy of 
Charles V., and the Pope practically his prisoner. In July, 1526, 
Moncada captured the Papal palace, and the Pope fled in terror to 
St. Angelo. In May, 1527, the Holy City was itself sacked, with 
accompanying horrors that shocked the conscience of Europe. “All 
the churches,” wrote Cardinal Como who was present, “and the 
monasteries, both of monks and nuns, were sacked. Many monks 
were beheaded, even priests at the altar; many aged nuns were 
beaten with sticks, and young ones violated, robbed, and made pris- 
oners; all the vestments, chalices, silver, were taken from the 
churches Cardinals, bishops, monks, priests, old nuns, infants, 
pages, and servants—the very poorest—were tormented with un- 
heard-of cruelties—the son in the presence of his father, the babe 
in the sight of its mother. All the registers and documents of 
the Camera Apostolica were sacked, torn in pieces and partly burnt.” 
Another witness writes to Charles V.: “ Our men sacked the whole 
Borgo, and killed almost everyone they found The Church 


*James Gairdner, A History of the English Church, vol. v., p. 58. 
Letters and Papers, vol. iv., nos. 3,216, 3,337. 
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of St. Peter and the Papal palace, from the basement to the top, 
were turned into stables for horses.” He concludes with a state- 
ment which shows most unmistakably how greatly the balance 
of European powers, both religious and political, was upset, and 
that even kings were wondering what would happen next. “ We 
are expecting to hear from your majesty how the city is to be 
governed, and whether the Holy See is to be retained (in Rome) 
or not. Some are of opinion it should not continue in Rome, lest 
the French King should make a patriarch in his kingdom, and deny 
obedience to the said See, and the King of England and all other 
Christian princes do the same.”* 

Now More went to France with Wolsey, who was to discuss 
this very question, and also to disclose to Francis I., “in a dark 
and cloudy manner,” the “ secret matter” of Henry’s wish for a 
divorce.j Ina letter of July 1st, Wolsey says that he is not a little 
troubled that the King should question his zeal in the “ secret 
matter ;” there is nothing he is so desirous to advance, and he gives 
a theological reason in justification of his master’s intention. In 
all things which concern the King’s honor he protests that he will 
be constant even if others fail.t 

On July 3d he starts with a brilliant train, consisting of cer- 
tain lords, spiritual and temporal, together with Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Henry Guilford, Sir Francis Bryan, Stephen Gardiner, and 
an accompaniment of nine hundred horsemen. He was invested 
with unusual powers, as “ King’s lieutenant, and not as an ordinary 
ambassador, combining for the time in his own person the highest 
spiritual and temporal dignity of the realm.” Setting out from 
Westminster, he passed through London and over London Bridge, 
with the evident intention of marking the public importance of 
his mission, for it was more usual to go down the Thames. His 
first business was to meet the Archbishop of Canterbury, and then 
to interview Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and so to France. On 
July 5th he reports to the King his meeting with Warham, who 
seems willing to follow his instructions, but Fisher was not so 
amenable. “I told him,” writes Wolsey, “the whole matter of 
the proposed marriage between Francis and the Princess Mary, and 
of the objection made by the Bishop of Tarbe (on the score of the 
invalidity of Henry VIII.’s marriage with Katherine, the Princess 
Mary’s mother, who had previously been the wife of the King’s 

*Quoted in Pollard’s Henry VIII. from Il Sacco di Roma, pp. 471, 499, 517. 


{Letters and Papers, vol. iv., no. 3,350. 
tLetters and Papers, vol. iv., nos. 3,217, 3,231. 
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brother, the deceased Prince Arthur), and the investigations to 
which it had given rise, as to the dispensing power of the Pope, 
etc., for which I was sent into France; thus declaring the whole 
matter to him as was devised with you at York Place. I added 
that some inkling of the matter had come to the Queen’s knowl- 
edge, who casting further doubts than was intended had broken 
with your Grace thereof after a very displeasant manner, saying, 
that, by my procurement and setting forth, a divorce was purposed 
between her and your Highness.””* 

Whether or not it was by Wolsey’s “ procurement and setting 
forth ” that the divorce was first suggested to the King, the whole 
miserable business was now set in train. Wolsey, not only out 
of pure devotion to his master’s interests, but for the very safety 
of his high but precarious position, was committed to this disastrous 
course. But it was no easy matter, even apart from theological 
considerations, to bring it to completion. Charles V. was Queen 
Katherine’s nephew, already informed, and, as was quite natural, 
very strongly opposed to it. Wolsey’s policy was therefore directed 
to counteract Charles’ powerful influence with the Pope, and in 
order to successfully accomplish this it might even be necessary 
under threat or compulsion to remove the Pope from Rome, where 
at that time he was nothing less than a prisoner in the Emperor’s 
keeping. It must be clearly understood, and this has not always 
been clearly understood by Protestant historians, that in what 
immediately followed there was no attempt to weaken the Papacy 
either in fact or theory, much less to destroy it. Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. wanted to get the Papacy freed from imperial compulsion, 
and to effect this purpose all sorts of expedients were threatened. 
All this was done, at this time, for their own political and per- 
sonal ends, and without any intentions consciously subversive to 
the spiritual authority of the Holy See. 

The proposals, spoken of above, which after the sack of Rome 
were communicated to Charles V., had evidently a diplomatic back- 
ing, and we can now see why. On July 14th we find Lee writing 
to Wolsey that in certain letters which he had seen “it was ex- 
pressed that the French King had intended to offer you the papality 
or patriarchate of France, as the French would no longer obey the 
Church of Rome. Buclans said to me, ‘My lord Cardinal much 
desired to have the legacy per inferiorem Germaniam. If he will 
have it now, or the patriarchate, I doubt not he shall have it.’ I 


*Letters and Papers, vol. iv., nos. 3,217, 3,231. 
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refused to report this, saying that you would little esteem that 
thing.”’* 

What Wolsey readily wanted is clear from his own letter to 
Henry of July 2oth. 

Daily and hourly musing and thinking on your Grace’s 
great and secret affair, and how the same may come to good 
effect and desired end, as well for the deliverance of your 
race out of thrauld, pensive, and dolorous life that the same 
is in, as for the continuance of your health, etc I consider 
the Pope’s consent must be gained in case the Queen should 
decline my jurisdiction, or the application of the Cardinals 
be had. For the first the Pope’s deliverance will be necessary, 
for the other the convocation of the Cardinals of France. The 
Pope’s deliverance cannot be accomplished except by a peace 
between the Emperor and the French King, which is not likely, 
considering the high demands of the former. If the Pope 
were delivéred, I doubt not he would easily be induced to do 
everything to your satisfaction. The Cardinals can meet at 
no place except Avignon, whither I propose to repair, to devise 
with them for the government of the Church during the Pope’s 
captivity, which shall be a good ground and fundament for 
the effectual execution of your Grace’s secret affair.t 


On August 9th Wolsey writes to the King of his meeting with 
Francis, and mentions that the French King had saluted More 
and the other important members of the embassy. But of More’s 
own feelings, thoughts, and actions during this time we have no 
evidence. He must certainly have talked with Fisher, when he 
stayed at Rochester, but the Bishop’s lips were sealed as to “ the 
secret matter.” We cannot doubt, however, that a man of such 
acumen, living close as he did to the very centre of intrigue, 
understood the nature of Henry’s wishes and of Wolsey’s willing- 
ness to gratify them. The technical aspects of the question would 
hardly, at this early date, have been within the sphere of his com- 
petent judgment, especially as he was a layman, and even theo- 
logians were yet doubtful as to facts, and divided in their opinions 
on the matter. , 

The embassy returned to England in September. Wolsey’s 
plans for a General Council were not carried out. The King was 
probably not at all anxious that his minister should acquire further 
spiritual powers, for the Boleyn influence was waxing, and would 
soon be strong enough to bring about Wolsey’s ruin. 

*Letters and Papers, vol. iv., no. 3,263. tIbid., no. 3,311. 





LIGHT AND SHADE IN ALBANIA. 


BY ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH. 


OA tiE Albanians have never formed that ethnical entity 

Mil which can be called a State, but the tribes have cer- 

tainly retained such common characteristics as en- 

title them to be considered a nation. At the bottom 

of their savagery, there must be some sterling qual- 

ities which preserved this nationality through the course of many 

vicissitudes under various conquerors. Greek, Roman, Servian, 

Venetian, and finally Turk held nominal sway over the untamable 

Albanian, but he fused with none, not even after the adoption of 

Islamism, which enabled him to claim equality with the lordly 
Turk. 

The Albanians have been connected, and have often intermixed, 
with the Servian race, and Servians like to dwell on the facts 
that Scanderbeg was the son of a Servian Princess, Voyisava; 
that his wife, Danitsa, was also a Servian; and that all the docu- 
ments he ever wrote were in the Servian tongue. The two races 
are, however, quite distinct, and have been warring with each other 
for centuries, more fiercely since the advent of the Turk in the 
Balkan Peninsula and the renunciation by the Albanians of the 
Christian creed. The number of those who remained faithful is 
computed at no more than one hundred and twenty thousand by 
the Catholic Bishop of Nansati; and Bishop Coletti of Sepia, in 
conversation with a Servian officer, gave it as eighty thousand, if 
Scutari were lost to Albania. Scutari is supposed to have thirty 
thousand inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are Mohammedan, and 
only one-third Christian. It is difficult to estimate the population 
of any Turkish province, and more particularly that of a region 
wherein the Turkish gendarmes themselves dared not pene- 
trate. Some authorities give five hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, and some one million two hundred thousand as the 
population of Albania, but Nelegoev, a Russian savant and ex- 
plorer, admits that all figures given by himself, as well as by 
Austrians, are merely guesses. One thing is agreed upon: Alba- 
nians of the orthodox creed are so few as to be a negligible quantity 
in all schemes for the unification and reconciliation of the race. 

VOL. XCVII.—32 
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Under the name of Illyrians, we first hear of the dwellers 
on the east Adriatic coast, in the time of Alexander the Great. 
They were included in the kingdom of Epirus, and, later, were 
the flewer of the Roman Legions during the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries, till they came under Servian rule. A Servian 
king, Vladimir, is interred in the monastery of Elbasan. They 
passed for a time under Bulgarian sway, and eventually fell to 
Byzantium. In 1343 the Servian King Stefan Dushan conquered 
them once more, and towards the close of the fourteenth century 
they fought with the Slavs and Venetians against the Turks. At 
the battle of Kossovo, in 1389, they fell in great numbers, but hence- 
forth we do not hear of them among the ranks of those who resisted 
the conqueror till the advent of their great leader, Scanderbeg. 

The fifteenth century is the heroic age of the Albanians. 
They had continued to form part of a Servian principality, Zetta, 
a remnant of the Empire destroyed at Kossovo, and were governed 
by the Catholic Balsha dynasty; but from 1443 to 1467 several 
tribes coalesced and took for their chief Ivan Castriota, father of 
George, after Alexander (Xander Beg). The feats of arms which 
make Scanderbeg’s name imperishable are the greatest glory of 
the Albanians. His short reign, which was a military dictatorship, 
gave the Turks more trouble than they had had with all the rest 
of Christendom. Albania’s name and fame expired with him, al- 
though it is certain that there was a strong Albanian contingent 
in the Venetian garrison that held Scutari in the Turkish siege 
of 1478. The most detailed account of the Christian tribes of 
Albania in modern times is given by a Servian monk, Dosithens 
Obradovitch, who traveled in 1788 through the mountains to which 
they had retreated before Turkish tyranny. He was everywhere 
well received, and spent several months with the Chromovites, a 
tribe numbering two thousand, who had neither church nor pastor, 
but still remembered the lessons of Christianity. They knelt to 
ask the monk’s blessing as soon as they saw the cross on his breast, 
and showed their sense of the necessity for prayer by entreating 
him to stay with them, as none of the tribe knew well how to pray. 

“We will take care of you,” they said, “and you will pray 
for us when we go to fight. We will give you as much mutton 
as you can eat, and ground corn for your bread, and our young 
men will fetch cool water for you from the spring.”’ 

Dosithens explained that he was obliged to return to his mon- 
astery, where he would not forget them, and that he would do 
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his best to send them a priest. Trouble broke out soon after 
among the neighboring tribes, and the monk never had occasion 
to communicate with the Chromovites again. Se 

The Montenegrin Servians and the Albanians of Malessia were 
constantly engaged in border ‘fights till 1892, when a pact was made 
at Vinitza, a small village, to renounce the vendetta. One of each 
nation advanced hand in hand and threw a stone into the Drin say- 
ing: “So long as this stone lies at the bottom of the river will 
our pact remain.” The relations between the two peoples have been 
friendly ever since, and the Malissoris, who rebelled against the or- 
dinance of the Young Turks three years ago, found a refuge in 
Montenegro when their tyrants attempted reprisals. At the time 
of Bosnia’s annexation by Austria, the Montenegrins could easily 
have occupied Scutari if it depended on the will of the citizens. 
The idea of uniting the peoples once more under one ruler had 
existed among the Krasnitsh, Gashi, Befish tribes of Albania and 
their cousins, the Montenegrin clans of Bielopavlitch, Kutchim and 
Vassoyevitch since 1833, when together they enabled Bishop Peter 
II. to wrest Podgoritza from the Turks. In the recent war the 
Malissoris fought under King Nicholas’ banner, and made common 
cause with the Balkan Allies, while the Mirdite tribe maintained 
a more neutral attitude. The Mirdites are noted for fealty to 
their Catholic faith and loyalty to the Sultan. 

This tribe represents the best elements of the Albanian nation 
and of the Catholics. The Mirdites claim descent from the early 
Dukajin tribe, whose chief, Leka, gave the famous code that regu- 
lates the blood-feud, or vendetta, which is still adhered to by 
Christian and Mohammedan alike. In 1467 the Mirdites fought 
with such fury against the Turks that they were left in peace 
for many decades, while their brethren were still persecuted. The 
dynasty which held them together owes its origin to the Pope, 
who, in writing to the chief of the Mirdites, gave him the title 
of Princeps, and expressed a hope that his son would follow his 
father’s good example. This was enough to make the rulership 
hereditary, and it has remained so for three centuries. 

John Marko is the legendary hero of the Mirdites. He lived 
for battle, and died leading a charge against the Turks. Most 
of his successors had the same fate. Marko’s family enjoyed 
such prestige that other tribes made the Prince of the Mirdites 
their arbiter in thorny questions. The famous despot of Lower 
Albania, Ali Pasha Tepelen of Yanina, treated with the Mirdites 
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as with equals. More than once they helped to subdue their kin, 
the orthodox Albanians called Suliotes, and it was in the tent of the 
Mirdite chief, Lesh-i-Ziy (Alexander the Dark) that the Suliote 
leader, Botsarno, was slain. 

Lesh-i-Ziy was then governing the tribe, in lieu of his nephew, 
Kola. He took part in many combats, fighting sometimes in the 
Turkish ranks and sometimes in those of their enemies. Finally 
he was taken prisoner by the Sultan; and Kola then assumed the 
power which rightfully belonged to him. Kola threw in his lot 
completely with the Turks, fought for them at home and in Asia 
Minor, and was covered with honors and distinctions. The three 
sons of Lesh, jealous of their father’s fame, conspired to get rid 
of Kola, and obtain Lesh’s release and reinstatement as chief of the 
tribe. This came to the ears of Kola, who caused all three to be 
slain in one night. Meantime, the Turkish government, having reason 
to be discontented with Kola, played him the bad turn of setting 
Lesh free, knowing he would work retribution. Lesh returned 
to Oroshi, his native place, full of the desire for vengeance, but 
he was met on the road by the Abbot Bishop and all the priests 
of the tribe, who conjured him to forgive Kola. Lesh was truly 
affected by the exhortations of the devoted clergy, and he consented 
not only to pardon the murderer of his children, but to embrace 
him in public. Uncle and nephew lived in amity for a time, but the 
consciousness of his failure to execute the first duty of the tribal 
law began to weigh heavy on Lesh, and he finally succumbed to the 
rule of Dukadin. One day after they had dined together, he 
stabbed Kola to death. This was as late as 1837. 

‘The Albanians have always been a law unto themselves. An 
Austrian tourist, Karl Steinmetz, relates that he saw a noted 
brigand, Osman Mullah, walking freely in the streets of Jakovitsa, 
having returned from “ perpetual banishment” in Asia Minor. 
The Turkish authorities were only too pleased that he left them 
unmolested. He had formerly slain nine soldiers sent to arrest him. 
In Jakovitsa every merchant and tradesman has a revolver on the 
counter, and a gun hangs on the wall within reach. The servant 
of the Catholic priest, says Steinmetz, was the sole survivor of 
a family of twenty-two members who had succumbed to the law of 
the blood-feud. 

A stranger in these regions is viewed with mistrust, particularly 
if he wears a hat (shapkali) and not a fez. When accompanied 
by a “ Faud,” however, he is sacred, and treated as an honored guest. 
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The Fauds are a branch of the Mirdite tribe who have settled in 
the plains round Jakovitsa, and maintained their ground among the 
Mohammedans by practising such fierce retaliation for attack that 
they are now respected and unmolested. They never attack first; 
are quiet, industrious tillers of the soil, and known to keep their 
word, “ bessa,” inviolate. There are forty Faud families in Jako- 
vitsa, all practising Catholics. It was a group of Fauds who 
elected to die with Mehmed Ali Pasha, because they had undertaken 
to be his bodyguard when he came to Jakovitsa to restore order, 
and although they were invited to save themselves and leave him 
to his fate—he was massacred by the Mohammedan Albanians— 
they refused, and were hewn down by his side, martyrs to the 
“bessa” they had given him. All Albanian Catholics are 
not of this calibre. Many hang to their faith by a mere thread, and 
pass from Catholicity to orthodoxy or Islamism, and back again as it 
suits them. The mentality of these oppressed and demoralized 
tribes is a poor asset for the re-conversion of the land to Christian- 
ity, and the hatred between Mohammedan and Christian is so 
deadly, that the prospect of a united state composed of these con- 
flicting elements is not promising. 

A Servian officer who took part in the Albanian campaign 
told me his Mohammedan guides stopped at the river Drin, and 
refused to accompany him any further. They had never crossed 
to the other side, and could give no information about the inhabit- 
ants, except that they were Christians. The Servians had to pro- 
ceed with their own scouts in this unknown land, which was not 
entirely Christian, as they soon learned to their cost. The villages 
of Patchran and Pistoli, the first Mohammedan, the second Chris- 
tian, existed side by side in mortal feud since the memory of 
man. A Servian scout came first on Patchran, and accosted an 
Albanian whom he saw cutting branches on the outskirts of the 
village. To his inquiry in halting Albanian: “Shum Turaka?” 
(“ Any Mohammedans here? ”’) he got the laconic answer, “ Pak” 
(“A few”). He then asked if the Servian troops would be 
allowed to pass unmolested, and the Albanian said distinctly three 
times, “ Po, Po, Po” (“Yes”). The scout then made sign to him 
to walk by his horse’s side through the dirty narrow lane that 
formed the street of the village, and the Albanian did so. Four 
or five others now came forward, and corroborated the first man’s 
assurance that the Servians were free to pass that way and purchase 
provender. Next day an entire squadron acting on this informa- 
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tion rode through the village, and was fired at from every door 
and window. The instant a soldier fell the Albanians darted out 
and hacked him with knives, which gave the Servians a chance of 
retaliation. The rest of the troops soon came up and bombarded 
the village to the great joy of the men of Pistoli, who now appeared 
on the scene and wreaked the vengeance of centuries on their foes. 
They begged the Servians to allow them to wipe out Patchran 
for ever, but promised that the fugitives from the burning village 
would not be slain on their way to the nearest Mohammedan centre. 
In the Balkan War there have been several striking examples of 
Mohammedan readiness to sacrifice life for the sake of the place in 
heaven which awaits the slayer of a “ giaour” (unbeliever). This 
scout told me he frequently saw a Mohammedan deliberately court 
death by shooting a Servian soldier, knowing that the moment after 
he would himself be riddled with bullets. The two creeds survive 
in Albania by mutual avoidance of contact. The Mohammedans. 
are always the aggressors, and, as a rule, it is they who terror- 
ize. On the river Matsi, north of Durazzo, a number of marauders. 
were singled out of a crowd of prisoners in the Servian camp by 
the Catholic priest of the place, who detailed the outrages they 
had committed on his flock. At his behest all were executed. 

The hamlets of Kosmatch and Ashti near Scutari are another 
instance of Albanian “ fraternity.” The Catholic Bishop of Ales- 
sio, in his visits to Ashti, was obliged to make a long round, so as to 
avoid the environs of Kosmatch, a nest of Mohammedans. The 
men of Ashti and Kosmatch shot at each other whenever they met, 
but this duty was obviated by the use of different paths to the valley 
below when they left the shelter of their villages. After the defeat 
of the Turks near Alessio, the Servians advanced quickly to seize 
Kosmatch, but they found it a mass of smoking ruins. The men 
of Ashti had been before them, and the Servians were incensed 
at the destruction of large stores of hay that would have been of 
value to the cavalry convoy. The Servian commander was amused at 
the effrontery of the plunderers, who offered to sell him the flocks. 
they had driven off at the approach of the victors; but a more equit- 
able arrangement was made with regard to these spoils of war by 
the mediation of the Bishop. All the inhabitants of Kosmatch had 
fled to Scutari, imperfectly surrounded at that time by the Monte- 
negrins, except one family consisting of an aged man, his wife, 
and a grandson of eight, who already described himself as a 
“Turk.” The Mohammedan Albanians invariably call themselves. 
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“Turks,” and are thus designated by their Christian compatriots. 
This family was given the protection of a Servian guard, and made 
itself useful in many ways to the troops of occupation, its only 
fear being to fall into the hands of the men of Ashti. 

The Servian detachment at Kosmatch had strict orders not 
to engage in any combat while their numbers were so inferior, 
and this quiescence encouraged the garrison of Scutari to make 
raids on Ashti for food supplies. The Servian commander, finding 
Ashti could become also a point of strategic importance for the 
enemy, resolved to destroy it, and warned the villagers to remove 
their belongings, and remain behind the Servian positions until 
the fall of Scutari. They did so, compensation for their ruined 
dwellings being distributed as usual according to the advice of the 
Bishop. The burning of an Albanian village is an easy matter, 
for the walls of the houses are of mud and the roof of thatch. 
There is little or no furniture. Burning each other’s villages is a 
favorite pastime of Mohammedan and Christian Albanians, but 
the damage done is not considerable. 

The Malissori tribe in these regions do not call themselves 
Albanians but “ Catholics,” so that the name has come to be con- 
sidered as a kind of nationality. The men have a cross tattoed 
on their arm and the women on their breast. At the approach 
of the Servian troops the Malissoris ran to meet them, calling 
out “ Catholic! Catholic!” and rubbing back their sleeves to show 
the hidden cross. Throughout the period of occupation they be- 
haved as friends and allies, doing every good turn but that of help- 
‘ing in pitched battle. The Servian relay post between Durazzo and 
Alessio was, on one occasion, attacked by the “ Turks,” and eight 
cavalrymen were besieged in a hut for several days. The Catholics 
who heard of it ran at night to inform the Servians at Durazzo, 
and a relieving force was dispatched, which arrived just in time. 
The besieged postmen were not only hungry, but had used up 
their ammunition in keeping at bay the Mohammedan Albanians 
who tried to set fire to the hut. 

The Servians got full appreciation for the manner in which 
they preserved order, protected life and property wherever they 
were quartered, and paid for whatever they requisitioned. In a 
speech by the Bishop of Nansati on February 15th, the Servian 
commander was thanked for his generosity and prudence in dealing 
with the Albanians. A sum of money, gift of the Servian Red 
Cross Society, was distributed by the Bishop and his four assistant 
priests to the families whose homes had been destroyed by Risa 
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Beg, then Governor of Scutari, and on this occasion the recipients 
cheered loudly for their “ deliverers.” The Servians soon realized, 
nevertheless, that the clergy of Albania owed allegiance to Austria, 
and that the blood shed by Servians for the freedom of Albania 
would not alter that allegiance. Austria has certainly done much 
for religion among the Catholic tribes. In the village of Nansati 
there is a handsome church built by the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
whose features are supposed to be reproduced in the picture of St. 
Francis that hangs over the altar. 

An Albanian Bishop is a fine military-looking figure, generally 
under forty, with a smart gold-braided cap, moustaches brushed 
upward at the points, dark purple soutane, and an authoritative 
mien. He is sure to speak fluent Italian, and to be a highly-cultured 
man. His orders are strictly obeyed, except in the remote parts 
of his diocese, where they may still come in conflict with the retri- 
butive laws of Dukadin. The Servians were much impressed at 
the ecclesiastical discipline, unknown to themeslves, evident among 
the Catholic Albanians, as well as at the regular attendance at 
Mass of people who came miles over the mountains, and had to 
start long before dawn. The celebration at Easter was imposing 
in Alessio, in spite of poverty and primitive conditions. The Al- 
banian flag (a black eagle on a red ground, above a white cross) 
waved from the little church spire, and the bell rang loudly after 
a silence of centuries. The church is a modest structure, dating 
from 1240, but well preserved. Over the altar is a fine old painting 
of the Annunciation, which has a rent in the middle, due to a 
Turkish sword slash. This rent is a reminder that the cross on 
the Catholic Albanian flag must be replaced by the crescent, or 
simply eliminated, if there is to be any pretense of harmony in the 
new autonomous Albania. 

The women enter the church first, and kneel on the stone 
floor in front of the altar. The men have low wide stools on which 
to squat as well as kneel. Mass is said in Latin, and at its 
close an Albanian hymn was sung with fervor on this occasion. 
Father Seraphim, the officiating priest, told the strangers that it 
was called “ Vai in Kagnout,” which means “ The Sorrows of 
Jesus,” and the first verse runs thus: 


Krushti dashtom mekouop 
Ci fay tur kush tesflernoy. 
(Dear loving Lord Whom I bound 
With cords as is done to thieves.) 
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After the hymn came the sermon, which treated of the Resur- 
rection, and the preacher also alluded to current events, advising his 
flock to be peaceful, patient, and confident, for these virtues were 
especially suited to their circumstances. Permission was asked 
from the Servian commander for the congregation to fire off their 
rifles in honor of the day. It was given on condition that there 
were to be no shots on the road home, as there was danger of 
rousing and irritating the Mohammedans in the environs. The 
firing was done outside the church door, Father Seraphim leading 
off with the first shot, as delighted as a child. Such volleys 
were never heard before in Alessio, except during the Mohammedan 
feast of Bairam. 

An Albanian of Nishli, named Zef (Joseph) Mala invited a 
group of the Servians to visit him, and they proceeded to his 
village in the course of the afternoon. The houses were similar 
to those of the Mohammedan Albanians on the other side of the 
river Drin, poor structures of two stories, the lower for cattle, the 
upper for the family. The latter is reached by an outside staircase, 
and consists of but one apartment. Through the defective plank 
floor the odor of the stables ascends and vitiates the air. There are 
no windows, but light comes from loopholes in the wall, which serve 
chiefly as gun rests whence to fire on the enemy outside. There is 
no chimney, so that when fire is made in winter the smoke gathers 
in a thick mass near the ceiling. 

It was at once evident that all Zef’s household were Christians, 
for the hostess and her daughters and sons came with him to the 

‘gate of the enclosure to receive the guests. The interior too gave 
an impression of civilization superior to what the Servians had 
seen in Mohammedan dwellings. There were strips of carpet and 
cushions on the floors, a picture of St. Nicola on the walls, and 
plank shelves at one end of the room. Cigarettes and small Turkish 
bowls of coffee were served to the guests as soon as they had seated 
themselves on the cushions. The Albanians sat cross-legged on 
the floor, but not like the Turks, for they first knelt, and then 
let the weight of their bodies rest on their heels. The women 
did not sit, nor take any part in the conversation, which was carried 
on by means of an interpreter. Zef behaved with great politeness. 
He complimented the Servians on their victory over the Turks, and 
said Albanians would be forever grateful to them. He remarked 
on the similarity of many words in the Servian and the Albanian 
languages, and said the two peoples should henceforth live in amity. 
The Servian custom of the “ Slava,” celebrating the feast of a 
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patron saint, existed among many Albanian tribes. Zef himself 
celebrated the feast of St. Nicola after the manner of the Catho- 
lics in the villages near Prisren, who make a candle the height of 
the master of the house, and let it burn three days and three 
nights before the ikon of the patron saint. As many cakes are made 
as there are members of the family—male, of course, for the 
females do not count. When an Albanian Catholic swears by his 
Slava candle, it is the most binding oath he can take. Should he 
fail to keep it, his cattle must be slain, and not even his nearest 
relatives may address a word to him for three years. These are 
the penalties introduced by the pastors who are endeavoring to oust 
by degrees the Draconian laws of Dukadin. With the Mohamme- 
dan Albanians an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth continues 
to be the dogma of justice that governs their relations with each 
other. 

The few months of the Servian occupation of Albania have 
brought these two Balkan peoples closer together, and laid the 
foundation for a better understanding in the future. The Bishop of 
Alessio, in bidding the Servian commander farewell, said that his 
flock had never enjoyed a period of such peace and prosperity 
as during the sojourn of the Servian troops among them. 





POETS. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


VAIN is the chiming of forgotten bells 
That the wind sways above a ruined shrine. 
Vainer his voice in whom no longer dwells 
Hunger that craves immortal Bread and Wine. 


Light songs we breathe that perish with our breath 
. Out of our lips that have not kissed the rod. 
They shall not live who have not tasted death. 

They only sing who are struck dumb by God. 





WAHWOUNI. 


BY “ OLIVER.” 


—>—o| | fell to my lot to place a balancing weight of stones in 

Yi the bows of the canoes before launching them again 

on the lake. This last leg of our course would take 

us diagonally across four miles of exposed water 

to our permanent camp, so cosily hidden under the 

pines on the other shore of Baskahegan. Peol had all morning 

been predicting a stiff wind when the day would be older, so that 

it behoved us now to hasten our departure; for the crossing of the 

lake in a birch canoe was at most times a matter of luck or 

chance, so well known were its winds and cross currents. Hitherto 

we had been following a sheltered shore, on the surface of a mirror 

which the lea of a close forest on our left created in the calm of 

early morning; but outside, on our right, we could already per- 

ceive a ruffling of the water, with now and then the hint of a white 
cap. 


We had come a good distance—counting in a troublesome 
portage—and breakfast had been a welcome and restful meal. 


‘ 


Peol was now busy collecting his “ cookin’ tools” preparatory to 
our departure. Thus it fell to me, as I have already observed, 
to fit our boats to the venturesome voyage ahead of us. A birch 
canoe is a parlous and precarious support when waves run high; 
she must balance to a hair, or there is likely to be a catastrophe; 
to steer her at all in a head wind she must hold well to the water 
at the bows. If she be allowed to ride high in such circumstances, 
no man living—no, not even Peol—can keep her on her course. 
So I chose the counterpoising stones with care from the beach, 
where they lay waterwashed since the prehistoric days when the 
Abenaki first camped on Baskahegan. 

As we swung out I was gratified to note that the old chief— 
at no time an easy mentor in the exactions of a canoe—after a few 
strokes settled down to work, evidently satisfied with the set of 
his boat. He took the lead, as usual—if there was going to be a 
rough time I should be quite content in his wake. 
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The freshness of early morning was over everything; the sun 
shone intermittingly, however, through level clouds which appeared 
to hurry across the sky; the great plane of water ahead darkened 
ominously, rising up to meet us as we left the shore behind us. On 
our left, the leafy verdure of the forest, from the sky line down 
to the drab and narrow beach, made a slope of velvet carpet which in 
the joy and greenness of its colors no human weaver could imitate. 
Away off, on the other shore, a diminished perspective of forest 
showed a flatter and more habitable region, and there our camp 
awaited us. 

Peol was evidently anxious to get across. He plied his paddle 
with a vigor which I could easily interpret, but not so comfortably 
emulate; I could imagine him reaching our quarters far ahead of 
me, and, meeting me on the beach, inquire with great pretense of 
curiosity where I had been. Much to my own mystification, how- 
ever, my canoe kept steadily in his wake, while his plunged and 
labored heavily; still there was as yet no wind to signify. 

“ Eat him too much breakfast for one good Indian,” he threw 
at me, as my bow nosed in on him. “ This old canoe is surely 
sick.” 

Now I knew that his was a new canoe, and that he was much 
attached to it for its seaworthy qualities. 

“Perhaps she’s down too heavy by the head,” I replied; “I 
may have weighted her too heavily.” For I could now see how 
sluggishly she rose to the sea—to me she appeared waterlogged. 

At this moment a gust of wind which had strayed somewhere 
from the hills behind us on a frolic, came down upon us, but being 
of uncertain mind, as most lake winds are apt to be, lost its bear- 
ings and struck up slantingly across the bows. I had all I could 
manage to keep my course, Peol’s bark wriggled precisely like a 
snake which hides itself in the grass. This was the signal for the 
play of winds to begin. They circled, they squared, down the 
centre, up the sides, changed partners, bowed, rested, and renewed 
the dance. The white caps followed, and then the inrush of greater 
waves; my canoe tossed about so willfully that I could hardly tell 
which end of my paddle was in the water. Still I held my course, 
and my gunnels ran even with Peol’s. Suddenly with a snap, like 
the crack of a whip, a wedge of wind came between us, and actually 
pushed me backward. I could feel the impact like the powerful 
pressure of some unseen hand. My canoe backed away in the 
stress as if she were some living thing frighted; there was indeed 
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something unusually mischievous, nay malignant, in the purposes 
of the wind. As for Peol, when I recovered headway sufficiently 
to take heed of him, he was in the very centre of a maelstrom, 
if I may employ the word. His canoe had slanted so far from her 
course as no longer to be easily brought back to it, held as she was 
by the wind across her bow, although Peol was making a desperate 
effort to bring her to. Spume and spray shot up around him, 
drenching him, I could see, and no doubt falling into his boat. 

I hastened as best I could to his succor, if succor he 
needed. The grimness of the fighter was on his face, 
but behind it an utterly unchecked amazement. I could see the ques- 
tion in his eyes and on his lips. What under high heaven had come 
over his boat? Like some wayward creature, she refused to answer 
his efforts, countervailing as they must have been to the pressure 
on her bow. And all the time the winds fought around us, and 
sought in their blind ways to send us to the bottom. 

“Here’s for the shore,” I shouted at the pitch of my voice 
—it would be just like Peol to fight there until he was upset. I 
knew that if I turned back he would have to do so; we were both in 
real danger. Taking advantage of a momentary lull, I turned the 
bow of my bark shoreward and rode in on the combers. Peol fol- 
lowed, as I knew he would, and thus in a few moments we were 
back almost where we had started from. 

“ That was a close one,” I cried cheerily to him as his canoe 
splashed heavily on the shore by mine. I knew he was feeling 
humiliated. “ What can be wrong with your canoe?” 

“ Bewitched, I think. I know of nuthin’ else. She won’t ride, 
she won’t bail, she won’t steer—just lie like a log in the water 
and shake her head. Fit only for a trout stream,” he wound up in 
utter disgust. Having thus relieved his feelings, he added in a 
milder tone, “ We have to catamaran or stay here without dinner.” 

The most commonplace observer could at once infer that the 
old chief had no thought of missing his dinner; for he was soon, 
axe in hand, among the young saplings seeking two suitable poles 
with which to parallel our canoes, catamaran fashion. 

In the meanwhile I directed my attention to his canoe, to 
solve if possible the mystery of its vagaries. To this end I began to 
remove the stones from the bow. I was so occupied when, as I 
turned to drop on the ground a peculiarly shaped stone which had 
at the outset attracted my attention, my action was arrested by a 
cry of alarm from Peol. He was close to me by this time, a pole 
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in each hand; he seemed to have uttered the cry without knowing 
he did so. I dropped the strange stone to the ground, and looked 
from it to the Indian. It might have been some poisonous reptile, 
so disgustedly—and yet not without alarm—did Peol fix his eyes 
upon it. 

It was a common bit of feldspar, rudely fashioned into the 
form of a truncated pyramid, not more than six inches in height; 
had its base been strictly circular, the diameter would not have ex- 
ceeded eight inches. Apart from its unusual shape, there was 
one other curious thing about it: in the flat top a round well had 
been sunk, obviously to hold water—there was still some in it. 
I turned to Peol for an explanation, and then stopped to lift the 
stone. 

“ Stop!” he cried in no uncertain accents. “I know it now. 
That’s one devil stone—one devil of the old time. He lives in 
that stone; aoutem they call him long ago. He come out some- 
time and tell my people when trouble come, where good huntin,’ 
how to fight the enemy. Sometimes good, sometimes bad—no 
tellin’.” 

“ He was pretty vicious a moment ago,” I could not forbear 
remarking, “if it was he who raised all that pother on the lake.” 

“Yes, he bad now,” Peol admitted, still keeping at a respect- 
ful distance from the stone. “ He want to drown me because we 
disturb him and take him away from his place here,” making a 
gesture towards the shore. 

“ And so this is the wretch who has been raising all the sea 
and wind against us,” I exclaimed sarcastically. “‘ What do you call 
him?” 

“ They call him Wahwouni in the olden time,’ Peol answered. 
“ Because he never forget. This lake is his lake—Baskahegan, 
spirit lake. He live here, no man know where till you find him— 
better lose him quick.” There could be no mistaking Peol’s earn- 
estness. 

“Wahwouni? That’s a sweet name for such a vicious spirit,” 
I remarked nonchalantly, bending over, and at the same time making 
the sign of the cross on the stone. Peol understood my action, 
but shook his head. “It takes prayer and fasting to drive that 
devil out,” he muttered. “‘ He too long time there.” 

Now whether it was imagination or the wash of the 
waves on the canoe that made the sound, I clearly heard a hiss, 
subdued but sharp, and what I might for lack of a better word call 
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bitter. Likewise it may have been only the nuance of a passing 
cloud, but a shadow passed over and out of the stone, leaving it 
pallid and dry. As I said, this may have been pure imagination 
in me. I now picked up the stone, and, judging it politic to make 
light of the Indian’s superstition, I inquired the purpose of the hole 
or circular depression in the top. “Is that his eye, Peol, do you 
believe? ” 

“That holdem water,” he answered, retreating with most un- 
graceful agility when I held the stone out for his inspection. “Our 
sorcerer see things there—things which going to happen. He 
readem future, he readem past, all in that little pool. I lookem 
in there I might see things, too, things I no like to see. My 
fathers saw queer sights in that stone, perhaps I see ’em too. 
Throw him away, lose him quick,” he entreated. “We have no 
time to waste if we cross the lake.” With an outward show of 
bravery and indifference, he proceeded to the work on hand, but 
I could see him keep a sharp eye on the stone. 

I had no idea, however, of losing my find so quickly. It was 
not every day that one picked up a stone with such marvelous 
powers, and such a singular history as this. I proposed that we 
should carry it into camp with us. As to any present preter- 
natural power which Wahwouni, this spirit stone, might possess, 
I was openly skeptical. I knew that in the minds of the super- 
stitious the idols of the Orient still retained their mysterious 
power, which was generally of a malignant cast. Moreover, I had 
the words of the Psalmist that the gods of the heathen were 
demons; still I could not bring myself to admit that possibly this 
instrument of a blind superstition could at this day still work evil. 
It was a curio, and I would keep it. 

But I had not reckoned with the superstitious repugnance of 
my guide. He refused to be coaxed or cajoled into accepting the 
stone as a shipmate during the hazardous run across to our en- 
campment. It had already come near sending us to the bottom; 
it had put enmity in his heart against his good canoe, which was 
like a wife to him; it had turned him back in shame, broken in 
spirit, overcome by the waves of a lake which he had crossed in 
all weathers since he was a boy—no, he would have none of it. 
Now that he knew the reason of his defeat, that his mind was 
relieved, and that he could look himself in the face again and not 
be ashamed, he would take no new chances. 

“Tf you still want him,” he concluded, “ leave him here, and 
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get him when you go home. Wahwouni, now that he’s found, do 
no good lying round here. How can I tell you long story about 
him and him listenin’ in camp?” 

This naive intimation that he would reward me with a story 
if I were generous enough to respect his wishes, was, as he fully 
expected, a conclusive argument in his favor. Peol’s stories were 
ever too good to be missed on account of a mean conjuring stone, 
especially as the stone itself would, no doubt, figure in the narrative. 
Already I could picture the camp fire lazying under the pines, Peol 
sitting comfortably with his back against a log, his belt and hunting 
knife dangling within reach overhead, while the shadows gathered 
and the departing sun was hidden from us, except where its fare- 
well shafts spread over the lake like a benediction, and gentled the 
waters. An owl might interrupt from the forest near us, or per- 
haps a cawquaw rustle in the underbrush, but I should listen in 
great contentment of spirit, for Peol’s tales of the ancient days, 
“before white man come to spoil good huntin’,” were replete 
with quaint and savage interest. Nevertheless I hid Wahwouni 
in my sweater when his back was turned, and religiously sat upon 
it during our trip across the lake. Much against our expectations, 
the crossing was made without trouble or incident. Our canoes, 
like well-matched steeds, behaved admirably in harness—Peol’s 
bark rode the waves like a thing of life. For the time being, ob- 
viously, our demon had lost his grip. 


II. 


Peol was at some pains to admonish me that his story was 
dangerously out of season. It was a tale to be told by the winter 
fireside only, when the spirits of wood and wold were closely im- 
prisoned in the frost and ice of grass and flower and tree; it was 
no talk for an evening in August, beneath listening pines and the 
water lilies not yet closed for the night—not to speak of the 
sinister and vindictive demon of the lake, whose servants these 
lesser spirits were. 

Altogether he gave the impression that he was venturing on 
dangerous ground, and was rudely ignoring tribal comity towards 
the spirits. A misgiving in turn now possessed me. What if this 
Wahwouni—who never forgot an insult—should deliberately walk 
in on us—or rather out on us, for in my hurry I had placed him 
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on the edge of my washstand in my tent—and punish Peol’s 
temerity ? i 

Out of deference, then, to the spirits the Indian related his 
tale pianissimo, as it were; for the old chief, despite his Christianity, 
was every whit as firm a believer in those old-time credulities 
of his tribe as any of his pagan ancestors had been. From them 
no doubt he had inherited this inalienable superstition; for in line 
of direct and legitimate descent he represented one of the noted 
families of the Abenakis; his forbears had been chiefs and leaders 
time out of mind, and he himself was still chief and sagamore, 
official depositary likewise of tribal history and what we are pleased 
to call folklore. 

I will put his story into such English as I can command. 
Peol’s English was quaint and commatic, so that what this tale may 
lose in picturesqueness of diction may be atoned for by its greater 
clearness and intelligibility. Again, I may be forgiven too if 
in places I skip portions of his narrative, with the hope thus of 
not tiring my readers unduly, for Peol was apt to be specific in 
his descriptions of trails and movements with which the reader can 
have no concern. So we sit around, in every posture of comfort, 
and listen while he calls up unwritten memories of the olden days. 

“ The winter had been a presage of unaccountable things; out 
of the ordinary in the contrariety of its unseasonable mildness. 
There was little snow and much rain, with a tantalizing uncertainty 
between whiles as to whether it meant to snow or rain. In conse- 
quence the lakes and rivers refused to freeze over; hunting and 
trapping became impossible; and more than one life was sacrificed 
to accident. Happily the larger game did not retire to the hilly 
country, so that moose and deer were plentiful on the plains. The 
unseasonableness of the weather might therefore have been neg- 
lected as an omen, had it not been for the strange aspect of the 
sun. It was that which depressed our old men. In the morn- 
ings he rose sluggishly, as if dragging himself unwillingly out of 
bed, and often with stfange illuminations of bloody red; through- 
out the day he ran his course in a leaden sky, now with the burning 
heat of August, again like a painted fire which gives no heat. 

“ Here was, indeed, a distressing and significant presage of evil 
to come. To increase the general anxiety, the forests which in 
summer delighted the eye with their greenness, blackened as if death 
had touched them as he passed. At first, roots and shrubs and 
trees, misled by the prevailing mildness and goaded by those un- 
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natural swells of heat, sent up sap and then burgeoned and blos- 
somed into leaf, only to have their premature offerings blackened 
and killed by intervening frosts. Not disheartened by this first 
mischance, the poor things, under the inflammation of a succeeding 
spell of heat, again removed their leafing; to be again set back, 
their sap wasted, and their lives put in jeopardy. Blackened and 
decrepit, they saddened the outlook; only the evergreens and the 
few hardwoods which bud late remained to soften the mourning 
of the forests. 

“Tn the tribe, too, many unnatural occurrences came to awe 
and dismay the weak of heart. Dreams of frightful augury were 
of nightly occurrence; strong men died suddenly, without warning; 
children were born of monstrous shapes, so that their mothers 
disowned them; while over all the land brooded the dark ex- 
pectancy of impending tragedy. As a climax to the general dis- 
tress, runners brought in tidings of a woeful plague among the 
Micmacs, and that our other allies, the Malicetes, were stricken 
with some strange distemper. Report said that the salmon were 
dying on the shores of the Ouigoudi. Rain had long ceased to 
fall, the earth, parched and thirsty, glowered in the sunshine of 
spring when it should have smiled and rejoiced; rivers knew no 
rush of great waters, and our lakes seethed and muddied from 
the bottom. 

“ There was a great outcry for the aoutmoin, or sorcerers, to 
consult the spirits; but the sorcerers were helpless, for the spirits 
refused to speak. The chiefs were anxious to know what to do. 
Should the tribe remain in its present position or retire to its great 
hunting grounds far away in the depths of the northern woods? 
Still no answer came. The young warriors and all who loved 
novelty and adventure clamored for the change, but the old men 
clung to their homes and refused to go. So by general consent 
it was left to the head chief, who was also the great aoutmoin, and 
knew the spirits best, to call up the demon of the tribe—men 
dared not call upon him heedlessly—and ask his guidance. 

“Thus it happened that the devil stone, Wahwouni ’—here 
Peol made a silent gesture with his pipe to the farther shore—“ was 
brought.” 

At this conjuncture a most untimely racket arose within my 
tent, the flap of which was held back. A sharp squeal, followed by 
a muffled fall, frightened rustlings among the spruce bows that 
formed my bed, brought me to my feet. I hurried within, drawing 
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the flap close after me; somehow I had a premonition that Wah- 
wouni was bestirring himself. Sure enough, he was down on the 
ground near the door, beneath my feet, while the saucy flirt of a 
privileged tail and the cunning glance of two sharp eyes dis- 
covered to me the cause of the disturbance. A large gray squirrel, 
which had grown to be a pet with me, in its search for a stray 
bit of lump sugar, had unwittingly upset Wahwouni from his pre- 
carious eminence. Hastily bundling him among the blankets, and 
making a pretense of chasing the squirrel, I made noise enough 
to acquaint Peol with the cause of the disturbance. Still I could 
not divert my mind from the thought that Wahwouni had tried to 
come out and interrupt him. 

“They brought out Wahwouni ”—Peol resumed, having re- 
lighted his pipe in the meantime, “ from the sacred recess where 
he was kept, and with him the framework of the conjuror’s hut 
in which Nadoga, the chief, would consult the spirit. On such a 
day of expectancy the whole tribe assembled. It was a serious 
occasion, and one which might not occur again within the span 
of a man’s life. From all the outlying encampments, therefore, 
men hurried in so as not to lose the spectacle. Babies at the breast 
were brought that it might be said in later days that they were 
present when Wahwouni spoke last to his people. My grandmother 
told me that her great-grandmother had told her mother how shaken 
and terrified old Nadoga the sorcerer was that day—as well he 
might, for Wahwouni had a reputation for temper and violence; 
a sorcerer consulting him was likely to be left unconscious for 
hours afterward. He bade his family good-bye in a sorrowful 
frame of mind, and, with Wahwouni on his arm, entered his 
conjuring hut. Around, at a respectful distance, the chiefs and 
warriors were gathered in circles according to dignity, and behind 
them the women and children. 

“Nadoga was lost to view amid the stillness of the people. 
In a little while those who were nearest could hear him talk as 
if to himself. For some minutes there was silence, and then he 
groaned loudly as if his heart would break. Then he appeared to 
rouse himself; the sides and corners of the hut began to quiver 
and sway; a seething sound like the falling of water on a red- 
hot stone followed ; vapor-like steam mounted through the opening 
at the top; the structure danced round and round in circles; and 
finally flew into the air as if thrown by some mighty hand. Nadoga 
lay on the ground in full view, unconscious, while from the stone 
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at his side a white vapor arose, which quickly enveloped him. The 
crowd, awe-struck, fell on their faces, from chief to stripling, and 
from out the steam cloud came a voice—which was not the voice 
of Nadoga: 

“Seek ye, O children of the seashore, another home far 
from the rumbling of the sea, for there comes a spirit whom we 
cannot resist. I would save you from his power, for he would 
make women of you. Plague and death have come to the Ouigoudi 
and to the shores of the Micmacs, the earth is drying up, the sun 
shines in anger, the rain has forgotten to fall, because of his 
coming. Save yourselves, O Abenaki, before it is too late.’ 

“ The voice was dying away, in a moment the presence would 
be gone. Then did Mauwesta a daring deed, which won him 
renown in after years. Rising while still the echoes of the spirit 
voice were carrying on the breeze, he put the question which was in 
every mind: 

“ ‘O Spirit, when shall we return to these homes of our people?’ 

“ Like the echo of a voice in the summer evening when the 
speaker speaks lightly, forgetting that any one listens, came the 
answer : 

“When a virgin maid of the Abenaki shall lead great 
warriors by a thread, and bring their scalps to your knives, then 
shall you return with joy,’ the voice trailed off into the wail of a 
child, and floated on the breeze to the depths of the forest. 

“ The multitude lifted their heads with a sigh, which traveled 
from rank to rank. The cloud was gone; Nadoga stood erect, 
rubbing his eyes like a man who had awakened from a deep sleep. 
Suddenly his hands went out before his face, as if he would shut 
out something he did not wish to see. ‘Canoes! Canoes!’ he cried, 
‘four abreast—O men of the Abenaki, must a woman die to save us?” 
And then he fell like one dead, and they carried him away. But 
the stone, Wahwouni, still lay upon the ground. 

“Some of the knowing ones afterward claimed that they 
knew from Nadoga’s sorrow that day who the maid would be; but 
that was after the fact, when it is always easy to know things. 

“T am mighty glad,” said Peol in an altered voice, as if he 
no longer courted secrecy for his story, “I am mighty glad to be 
quit of Wahwouni henceforth in this story. I have not felt well 
since I began to tell mpionant of uncomfortable as if he were some- 
where near threatening me.’ 

And I was in turn glad that Wahwouni was well wrapped in 
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the blankets. No doubt he had heard Peol’s tale, nevertheless, so 
far. What form his vengeance may take against the old man, 
I cannot foresee, but I have a steady premonition that he will do 
something awkward. 


ITI. 


“Which route the tribe took to reach its new hunting grounds 
in the north country, does not matter much to this story,” Peol 
resumed. “It is not likely that, with the plague among the Mali- 
cetes, they would go by the Ouigoudi, although that trail, which they 
called the Medoctic, was a favorite one. On the shores of the lake 
which is now called Squawpan, they built their council house. 
There they dwelt in the heart of a country overspread with lakes 
and streams, resting one arm on the Ouigoudi, the other on the 
Allegash and Penobscot. The rivers were full of fish, the forests 
abounded in game, rain fell in generous showers; and while the 
women missed their garden vegetables, another year would bring 
abundance. Thus the tribe settled down to their new life, away 
from the rote of the sea which they loved. The country, it is 
true, was not unknown to them; it had been theirs for centuries, 
and so all the more resignedly they now accepted it. 

“ But always they grieved for the homes they had left, particu- 
larly the aged people, who could not so easily accept new things and 
changes. The decree of Wahwouni barred the way, however, 
together with fear of the plague, the rusting of the land, and the 
strange spirit which would make them women. Still the longing 
could not be driven from their hearts. The strange and what ap- 
peared impossible condition, on the fulfillment of which their return 
would be permitted, gave still less hope of speedy relief. No enemy 
was in sight, whose defeat and destruction at the hand of a young 
girl would verify the prophecy. North and west of them the Hur- 
ons and Algonquins held the ridge of highlands to the great river 
and beyond, but these tribes never had been their enemies. How 
then should their emancipation be effected? And so the outlook for 
an early return was disheartening. Still the life of the tribe went 
on unbroken. Children were born, and men died, and love-making 
on the shores of. the lake never ceased in the evenings when the 
maidens drew water from the springs. 

“To keep the minds of the people occupied, scouts were sent 
among the Hurons and Algonquins to discover whether any war 
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spirit possessed these tribes against the Abenaki, but no such spirit 
could be found. The Hurons rather were incensed against the 
Mengwe of the west, who had been making bold forays against the 
Andastes of the Adirondacks, and had even encroached on the 
Huron hunting grounds. But these were rtimors which had but 
little interest for our people. Within their own confederacy they 
were known as the fence around the bear trap—they kept the hostile 
tribes of the south at bay until the other allies—the Malicetes and 
Micmacs—could come into the fight. So they dismissed the story 
of the raiding Mengwe—if they gave it thought at all—and busied 
themselves in security with their home affairs. 

“ Besides, winter was now close at hand, and the hunters were 
making ready for the season’s work. Some would take their fam- 
ilies with them, others would leave them behind, the unmarried 
men would hunt and trap in companies; to all it was a time of 
hurry and preparation. At this moment when the thoughts of 
the tribe were so fully occupied, came in runners, breathless with 
a wonderful tale of men with white skins—white as the frilling 
bark of the birch, who had come in great canoes like council houses 
and met the Micmacs. They were dressed in strange garments, and 
their canoes spouted fire and thunder. They had come from the 
sea to the mouth of the Ouigoudi after crossing the bay of waves, 
and were now in the waters of the Abenaki building an encampment. 

“ This alarming news spread like fire in dry brush. The war- 
riors hastened to the council hall to learn the meaning of the in- 
credible tale. In their presence the runners repeated their tidings 
of the wonderful events which were happening down by the sea 
in the ancient seats of the tribe. The assembly listened in dumb 
surprise. Was this tale true? Could it be true? Nadoga ques- 
tioned the messengers. They adhered to their story, and added 
that rumor among the Malicetes said that the Micmacs had wel- 
comed the newcomers because their chief, Membertou, now one 
hundred winters old, had met such white men in his youth, and 
made a treaty of peace with them; the strangers had renewed the 
pact, and given the Micmacs presents of great worth. 

“The disquieting fact remained, nevertheless, that the new- 
comers, however peaceable they might be or acceptable to the Mic- 
macs, were about to occupy Abenaki territory. The hot blood 
of the tribe grew hotter at the thought. The younger warriors 
boldly proclaimed their intention to return in a body and dispossess 
the invaders; the older men temporized and urged the need of 
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counsel and more definite knowledge. All turned to Nadoga, priest 
of Wahwouni, who had suffered this injury to the tribe. 

“ His words were reassuring. Had not their guiding spirit— 
who never failed them in times of difficulty—had he not sent them 
to their present hunting ground expressly to save them from the 
stronger spirit of these strangers? for all could now see whom 
Wahwouni meant. Obediently they had left the homes of their 
fathers to come into this wilderness, where the cry of the sea 
reached them only in their dreams. Would he not see to it that 
these strangers should not prosper in Abenaki territory? Nadoga 
believed he would. Wahwouni had not lost his power to employ 
the chills of winter and the mischances of disease. Leave the 
matter with him. In any case winter was on; when spring came 
they would know better what to do. 

“This wise advice prevailed. The tribe scattered to their 
winter vocations; but by every fireside the character and purposes 
of the strangers afforded constant material for conjecture and dis- 
cussion to the exclusion even of the problem of their return to 
the sea. No further tidings came of the strangers; ice and snow 
held both Frenchmen and Abenaki each in his own place.” 

I nodded assent to Peol’s last statement. It agreed fully 
with the records of that dreadful winter which the inexperienced 
French passed on the Saint Croix. No Indian was seen by them, 
until in early spring a stray Micmac wandered in upon them in time 
to teach them the virtues of an infusion of spruce as a remedy for 
the scurvy. The old chief ignored my gesture of approval—did he 
not know every tradition of his tribe, and were not these traditions 
true? The tone of his narrative now changed, however; it had been 
serious as became such serious subjects. 

Did I remember Guesca of the birchbark temper? Guesca 
of the panther fight? sister of Malpooga? the Guesca of other 
tales? Why, surely I remembered her; how could the memory of 
that Abenaki maiden ever leave me? 

“ The thought of her warms me here,” said the old man, putting 
his hand to his heart; “ greatest maid or woman our tribe ever 
produced.” 

And then I understood how stupid of me it was not to have 
known that she lived and flourished at the time of Peol’s story. 

“She was a girl of eighteen or nineteen about this time,” he 
continued, “and knew her own mind in many things which young 
girls are uncertain about. Nature evidently had set her apart for 
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great things; for her pleasures were not in love-making like other 
girls of her age, but in the serious concerns of life, in the councils 
of the wise men, in the planning of good hunting, in fearlessness of 
danger. Hers was the blood of great chiefs, and her tribe was 
dearer to her than life. So that when Wahwouni’s strange oracle 
set men’s minds a-thinking, their thoughts ran at once to her as 
to the hope of the tribe. Nadoga’s ill-concealed grief gave further 
direction to this expectation. One thing was certain always: Given 
the occasion, Guesca would risk and lose her life for her tribe. 

“ Guesca, of course, heard this public gossip, and lightly ban- 
tered her grandfather, Nadoga, because neither he nor Wahwouni 
was in a hurry to provide the opportunity she wanted. Nadoga 
always looked grave when she rallied him about the prophecy, and 
in turn he reproached her that she had no lovers. In sober fact, 
the old man was anxious to see her married—in this one regard 
I fear he allowed his personal feelings to override his duty towards 
the decree of Wahwouni. He brought in eligible suitors on every 
occasion he could decently use; he chided her mother and scolded 
herself for her indifference ; even when Guesca, bored by this persist- 
tency, deliberately refused to entertain the old man’s suggestions and 
dismissed the suitors of his choice, he did not lose heart. Under one 
pretense or another, he planned a trip into the Huron country, and 
took her with him, hoping that some young chief of that tribe might 
catch her fancy. But she returned heart-whole from the experi- 
ment, whereas Nadoga’s plans resulted in unforeseen embarrass- 
ments to himself and possible danger to the tribe. For the Huron 
youths were so taken with her bearing that they followed her back 
in such numbers, and were so insistent in their purposes, that it 
required all Nadoga’s diplomacy to get rid of them without exciting 
their permanent ill will towards his tribe. As to Guesca, she dealt 
out no honied words or half-truths to these suitors—she was born 
by the sea and was a daughter of the seashore; she would marry 
no man whose home was far from the sound of its waves. In this 
she was upheld by the young people of both sexes within the tribe. 
In fact, her loyalty to her old home, with the implication of a cer- 
tain return to it, warmed all hearts towards her. Should there be 
a break with the Hurons, they would gladly defend her right to 
choose her own husband. 

“ Still there was real danger of a misunderstanding with the 
Hurons that might lead to war. Need I say that some of our 
people, misinterpreting this incident, confidently expected that out 
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of it would come a realization of the prophecy? Why not let it run 
into war, and thus perhaps open a way to their long-looked-for 
return? Nadoga was honestly embarrassed. 

“ Spring was now well on, when young men make love, and the 
Hurons were sending a final embassy of their best chiefs, in order to 
make a last effort to induce the recalcitrant maid to marry one of 
their bravest warriors. Nadoga suddenly disappeared, and with 
him Guesca. Word was given out that he had gone into the wilds 
to consult the spirit regarding the attitude of the tribe towards the 
white men down by the sea. Guesca had accompanied him to do his 
cooking. They were not to be followed on any pretext. Mauwesta 
and his son, Malpooga, were also in attendance, but only for the 
purpose of supplying game and food. No trespass on the mystic 
rites which Nadoga was performing would be allowed. Thus did 
the ancient sorcerer plan relief for himself and for Guesca from 
the importunities of the Hurons—not that the Abenaki at any 
time feared the Hurons, but that a misunderstanding at the time 
would have been particularly unfortunate, seeing that our tribe 
had in mind the greater question of how to view the white men. 
So Nadoga disappeared, and with him his granddaughter, but the 
maid did not care how the Huron took her absence. 

“ Nadoga carried the girl with him to Ouigoudi, within the 
sound of whose turbulent waters he would perform his conjuration. 
In his absence a strong faction of the tribe began to urge a mas- 
sacre of the forthcoming embassy of Hurons. Mauwesta knew that 
heart-hunger for their old hunting grounds inspired such treachery, 
and so he forgave it; but to set at rest all such conspiracies, he 
counter-planned and organized a flying column of warriors with 
which to safeguard his daughter and his father’s safety. They 
bivouacked near the river, but well out of sight and hearing of 
Nadoga. Guesca knew, however, for Malpooga could keep nothing 
from her. 

“The Ouigoudi, even in our day, is in springtime a raging 
flood of unbridled waters. The noise of its rushing waters is then 
the hum of a great city. On its bank Nadoga chose to erect his wig- 
wams and set up his divining hut. Thither too he carried Wah- 
wouni, and daily cried out to the spirit, but without avail. Guesca 
fished and carried on the household duties, with now and then a 
ramble or a turn in her canoe along the shore where the currerit ran 
gently. Malpooga came and went, carrying game, while Mauwesta 
and his warriors watched in patience. In the night they drew 
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closer to the river, and lay, a line of sleeping warriors, under the 
Stars. 

“In the bend of the Ouigoudi, where the river turns like 
my elbow, Nadago had set up his encampment. Below him, a score 
of miles distance, the river dropped from its bed to lower depths 
full eighty feet beneath, making a fall so great that to be caught in 
its grasp meant certain death. Giant trees, going over that awful 
precipice, were twisted and broken, the rebound on the rocky bot- 
tom splintering the ends of them like brooms. And yet the roar 
of that infinite rush of water was through some magic of the hedg- 
ing chasms subdued and modulated to a deep undertone, over which 
the pitch of the lighter sounds for miles above and below the falls 


raised their triumphant clamor. 
* * o* * 


“ Of that long line of protecting warriors no man was awake 
when the blow fell. Out of the murk of the night they came, those 
terrible Mengwe warriors, Mohawks on the warpath. Canoe was 
bridged to canoe four abreast; their landing was as silent as the 
padded steps of a panther. In a moment they surrounded both 
cabins. Nadoga’s medicine availed him nothing in this his last 


hour. They struck him in his sleep—had they scalped him the 
Abenaki never could have made the proud boast, as they did -in 
after years, that no scalp lock from their tribe had ever graced the 
wigwam of a Mohawk. Others dragged Guesca from her slumbers 
into the open, and shook her rudely; had they not needed informa- 
tion and a guide, her fate would have been as Nadoga’s. 

“Thus roughly awakened, the girl could not at first realize 
that she was in the hands of mortal enemies. She mistook them for 
Hurons, and started to shake herself free; such wooing was not to 
her liking. But fierce faces flared into hers, while an old warrior, 
his scalplock hanging to his shoulder, addressed her in a strange 
tongue. She understood him—she afterwards used to tell—much 
as we understand the speech of spirits in our dreams—in fact, at 
first she took it all for a malignant dream. 

“*Who was she?’ the fierce old man demanded. ‘Where was 
her tribe? Were she and her father alone?’ Without respite of 
time for her to reply, he continued, his rough painted face bearing 
down almost against her own, ‘Did she know the river? did it run 
unbroken to the sea? why the sound on the night like the mean 
of dying men?’ 

“ These questions he asked her in a voice which the noise of 
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the river drowned to all but those about him. When she answered 
him, his eyes and the eyes of the fierce men surrounding her bored 
into hers as if they searched the inmost secrets of her heart. 
Helpless she looked into the forbidding faces, and then to the 
dark line of canoes still filled with warriors. The billowy under- 
tone of the distant falls, through some magic of the night, touched 
her hearing. Her resolve was taken; she would deceive them, and 
if‘ possible lure them to destruction in the falls. What matter it if 
she died too? Wahwouni had so decreed in any case. 

“ ‘My tribe,’ she answered in faltering tones as of one whom 
fear holds in leash, ‘lives a day’s journey down the river, but we 
have disowned them because they were unjust to my father’-—here 
she made a motion in the direction of the other hut. They nodded, 
as if they approved of her feelings. ‘I hate them,’ she continued 
with a bitterness which they could not misunderstand. ‘You great 
warriors will revenge my father’s wrongs, and I will gladly guide 
you. The river runs unbroken to the sea like the lines on my hand. 
Fear not the sounds of the night: the river revels in the spring.’ 

“A groan from Nadoga’s tent sent the blood to her heart. 
Had they killed the old man? All the hot temper within her rose 
at the thought. She was on the point of denouncing them to their 
faces, when at a sign from the old warrior she was carried bodily 
to the canoes. They placed her in the hindmost of the line, in what 
her eyes taught her was the guiding influence of the whole fleet. 
Silently, like a great serpent, the flotilla nosed its way into the river. 

“ Guesca looked back at the receding shore with sorrow, that 
Nadoga should die without a word of comfort from her. In the 
half-light she was startled to see him on his knees leaning heavily 
against the framework of his cabin, trying hard to steady himself. 
She could see his eyes settle on her, and then he threw himself 
face forward on the ground, while from his throat issued the 
dying war cry of the Abenaki. There was not one of her father’s 
warriors whom that cry would not reach. 

“This was indeed tre. At the sound, every Abenaki was on 
his feet, alive to the alarm. Malpooga headed the rush for the 
river bank, and, heedless of ambush, was the first to the dying 
Nadoga. The others scattered at the command of Mauwesta to 
search for signs of the invaders. It did not take them long to 
learn that a large party had passed in canoes, carrying Guesca 
off a captive, and giving Nadoga his deathblow. He was still 
alive, but in the last throes. Mauwesta bent over him and caught 
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the falls!’ With that 
he was -dead. 

“ Knowing his daughter’s spirit, Mauwesta guessed her pur- 
pose at once. ‘We will find the enemy,’ he said in a few words, 
‘at the leaning pine, or at the bottom of the falls. Hasten by the 
shortest road, move slowly on the river when you get there. I will 
seek my daughter on the water.’ 

“ Malpooga, though as yet only a stripling, anticipated his 
father’s intention, and now appeared with Guesca’s canoe. His 
father motioned to him to disembark. ‘ This is a man’s job, my 
son,’ he said. “This canoe must go to the edge of the falls or over 
to save your sister. Your tribe will need you, for I may not come 
back.’ Malpooga begged so hard to be allowed to share his father’s 
risk that he was suffered to remain. One volunteer was needed 
for the dangerous trip, a man of stout arm and strong heart 
to wield the bow paddle; from the many who offered Mauwesta 
chose a close friend of his own. 

“ And thus the three bodies moved onward in the night: the 
Mengwe ahead drifting unconsciously to their fate, guided by the 
noiseless paddle of a stern-faced girl; behind them in the distance, 
covered by the darkness, a swift canoe followed, using every ad- 
vantage of current to overtake them; while along the beaten trail 
which led to the falls coursed a band of Abenaki warriors in pur- 
suit. Theirs was the shorter route, for the river doubled on itself 
in places. 

“ Guesca sat in the hindmost canoe. It had been cunningly 
inset into the line ahead, so that while it projected out behind suf- 
ficiently to give the steersman full scope for the play of his paddle, 
it was still tightly and strongly bound to the others. To give it 
greater guiding force, it was perhaps more heavily weighted than 
any of the others. Guesca counted six sleeping warriors at her feet. 

“The Mengwe, trusting in their numbers, and vainglorious 
as they ever were, took few precautions against surprise. Guesca 
gathered from their conversation that they ran the river during 
the night only, lying hidden in daytime. She noted with satis- 
faction that from the outset they trusted to her guidance, deliber- 
ately composing themselves to sleep as best they might in their 
cramped and narrow quarters. The murmur of voices gradually 
fell off as time went by; the fiery old chief who at first had kept 
a vigilant eye on her, himself relaxed his watch and was now in 
deep sleep. 
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“This was well, for the undertone of the approaching falls 
could now be distinctly heard. Should any alert ear be listening, 
it must surely recognize that crooning sound. Guesca prayed to 
Wahwouni and to the spirits of the river to keep all ears closed. 
She realized that she was going to her death—death if the Mengwe 
awoke and discovered their peril in time; death in the falls if 
fate held them asleep. That her father was following fast to her 
rescue, she never doubted. Ever and anon she looked steadily 
into the darkness behind her for some sign of his approach. She 
watched too the right hand bank for the great pine which, projecting 
out as if it would fall into the river, marked the limit of safety. 
Beyond it no canoe dare venture and hope to escape the irresistible 
suction of the falls. Canoes travel faster at night than in the day— 
to Guesca the river banks seemed to fly past her. 

“ Still the Mengwe slept. Slowly on the right shore something 
dark loomed up; it took shape at last, so that she had no doubt it 
was the pine. Her time for action had come; these canoes bound 
together into one inseparable line, would move as one great bark to 
destruction. Bravely she held her place while the fatal pine grew 
momentarily more distinct; she would jump into the river only at 
the last moment. Now she felt the rocking and straining of the 
boats ahead ; it passed like a tremor from bow to stern. She slipped 
her foot over the side to make the plunge—and there nosing 
itself at her elbow rode a silent bark with three figures in it. 
She drew the bow towards her, and noiselessly stepped into Mal- 
pooga’s arms. Then, despite the common danger, flushed with the 
fires of resentment and victory, she stood up, and with all the power 
of her lungs gave forth the war cry of the Abenaki. 

“The yell which went forth from the doomed flotilla was 
never forgotten by those who heard it. The rocking and swaying 
mass rushed onward, a hundred hasty paddles could not arrest its 
momentum. The rolling river bore it to destruction amid the cries 
of the Mengwe. The forward line of canoes perched a moment 
outwards above the awful chasm, and then took the inevitable 
leap to death; above the thunder of the cataract and the crashing 
of boats rang the despairing death yell of the Mohawks. 

“A line of exultant but awe-struck Abenaki warriors stood 
on the right shore, and heard and sensed the dreadful fate of their 
enemies. Mauwesta had timed his approach, so that the rescue of 
Guesca might be effected at the critical moment. Swiftly now the 
two strong paddles forced their canoe backward beyond the danger 
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line ; it was soon in safety near the shore. Ready arms were there 
to draw it into security, and Guesca stepped ashore beneath the 
shadow of the pine, having performed a feat which shall ever 
live in the memories of the Abenaki. 

“In the morning when the mists had cleared away from the 
fatal basin of the falls, our men drew ashore, and scalped at their 
leisure one hundred and fifty dead Mohawks. No warrior claimed 
a single scalp; they called them Guesca’s. Clinging to the battered 
remains of a canoe, a string of thirty scalps was found; Huron 
scalps they were; and then our tribe knew what had been the 
fate of the embassy which had been on its way to ask the hand of 
Guesca. They sent the scalps back with many words of sympathy; 
and from that day onward the Hurons and the Abenaki have 
been friends. 

“ Among the Mohawks to this day the tradition prevails of a 
great war party which went from them and down into the land of 
the Micmacs and never returned, being swallowed alive by the 
awful demons which inhabit those waters. But our people knew 
better, for they were in at the death. 

“Tt was thus that a maiden brought many scalps to our hands 
in the olden days, and saved the Malicetes, our allies, from in- 
vasion. In all this she fulfilled the prophecy of Wahwouni, and 
opened the way with honor for the return of the tribe to its old 
home. What they thought of her, and how they greeted her, and 
after due decorum and sorrow had been shown to the dead Nadoga, 
what a feast they gave in her honor, when all the people had 
gathered together for the return to the sea—all this I will not stop 
to tell you. 

“Strange it was that Nadoga should himself be the victim, 
when he had so sorrowfully looked forward to Guesca’s dying for 
the tribe. Stranger still, that on the return to the seashore the 
white men were found to have vacated Abenaki terriory and moved 
over among the Micmacs. Wahwouni had killed some by frost and 
others by disease, as old Nadoga had promised. 

“So that, you see,” Peol concluded, “that stone we left on 
the other shore was great medicine in the olden times, and very 
dangerous to meddle with. Dangerous now ” (we will let Peol end 
in his own speech), “ for no man can tell whether the demon not 
still in him. I am of the blood and race of Nadoga and Guesca; 
that stone know me at once.” 

My watch showed midnight when Peol ended his tale. That 
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there were coincidences in it which were difficult to explain, I 
could not deny when I came to think it over. It was, therefore, 
with some gingerly respect that I laid Wahwouni away for the 
night in a corner of my tent. And still I queried what malfeasance 
it might work on Peol before morning. . 

Upon myself, however, Wahwouni’s wrath was destined to 
fall. All night my slumbers were broken by the most distressing 
dreams, a veritable nightmare of malignant fancies. Now I was 
one of the doomed Mohawks slipping over the falls. I could hear 
my own groans; again I was Nadoga, scalped and suffering; while 
all through the night in a sort of waking consciousness, I was 
aware that near by, indistinct but bulky, stood a malignant figure 
seeking ever to injure me. It was a relief when morning came, and 
with it Peol and his morning coffee. His eyes showed that he, too, 
had passed a sleepless night. Had I heard the tramping and ram- 
paging of a bull moose around the tents during the night? It had 
been so persistent as to keep him from sleep; he had risen to in- 
vestigate, but could see nothing; stranger still, he found no traces 
of the animal now that morning had come. But he had found that 
my canoe had broken adrift during the night, and now lay with 
a hole in her bow from pounding on the rocks. 

To the sinister Wahwouni I traced, of course, my evil dreams, 
Peol’s disturbances, and the injury to my canoe—he was surely a 
malicious spirit. So, while the Indian was absent fishing, I carried 
the pyramidal stone to a woody recess, congenial by its darkness, 
and there in the bowels of a hollow pine, in which some wild 
beast made its winter lair, I left it. Should any of my readers by 
chance or of purpose come across this curious reminder of the 
ancient worship of the Abenaki, I pray him to beware of the malev- 
olence which is contained in that demon stone. 
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LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Authorized Translation 
from the German by E. M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cap- 
padelta. Vol. I. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.25 net. 


Father Grisar tells us in his preface that he intends “to give 
an exact historical and psychological picture of Luther’s person- 
ality, which still remains an enigma from so many points of view 

to place his interior life, his spiritual development, and his 
psychic history well in the foreground.” He has endeavored 
throughout to make his picture as lifelike as possible by quoting 
on nearly every page Luther’s very words. Some may object, 
he tells us, to this continual quoting, but it gives Luther the fullest 
opportunity of defending or accusing himself, especially in matters 
which have been diversely interpreted, and on which he was some- 
what uncertain himself. There is no danger of the reader’s being 
bored thereby, for the reformer’s originality of expression, and his 
vivid, drastic, and often coarse style retains one’s interest through- 
out. As this book is intended for scholars and not for the edifica- 
tion of the young, Luther’s words are given, unvarnished and un- 
expurgated, just as they appear in his printed pamphlets, his 
confidential letters, and his chats with friends and table com- 
panions. 

Father Grisar makes a special point of refuting the many 
extraordinary Luther legends which have sprung up in the course 
of controversy, and appear both in the panegyrics of his friends 
and in the bitter attacks of his uncritical Catholic opponents. 

The book is objective throughout. Father Grisar asks the 
question: “Is it really possible for a Catholic to depict Luther 
as he really was, without offending Protestant feelings in any way?” 
Without any exaggerated optimism, he answers, “I believe it to be 
quite possible, because honesty and historical justice must always 
be able to find a place somewhere under the sun and wherever 
light can be thrown, even in delicate historical questions.” He 
expressly disclaims any idea of polemics, for he is writing not a 
Catholic estimate of the Protestant Reformation, but an impartial 
life of Luther. While he never forgets that he is a Catholic, he 
hopes that his personal convictions have never led him to misrepre- 
sent other people’s doctrines, to commit an injustice, or even to 
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pass an unkind judgment. He asks the reader simply to see for 
himself whether every assertion made is, or is not, proved by the 
facts or by witnesses. 

The English translation is to appear in six volumes. The 
first volume treats of Luther up to the year 1519. In the first 
five chapters, Father Grisar discusses Luther’s early life and his 
novitiate in the Erfurt Priory ; his studies and lectures at Erfurt and 
Wittenberg; the evil effects of his Roman visit; the positive and 
negative influence of Occamism upon his theological views; his ig- 
norance of the best scholastics; his misinterpretation of Tauler and 
the German mystics, and the first shaping of his heretical views, 
viz., the imputation of Christ’s righteousness; denial of all human 
freedom for good; the sinful character of natural virtue; the 
denial of merit; the persistence of original sin after baptism, 
and the identification of concupiscence with sin, etc., etc. 

Father Grisar denies that Luther’s new and heretical teaching 
was due to the direct influence of Humanists like Hutten, Crotus, 
and Mutian. On the contrary, full as he was of his one-sided 
supra-naturalism, he was forced to disapprove utterly of the Hu- 
manist ideal. Again, it is false to maintain that Luther’s struggle 
against the old Church originated in his attack on indulgences, 
in his desire to reform the Church, or in the rivalry between his 
own order and the Dominicans. On the contrary: First, the ques- 
tion of indulgences was raised only subsequent to Luther’s first 
great departure from the Church’s doctrine; second, he was far 
more preoccupied in the beginning with the question of the theology 
of St. Paul and of St. Augustine than with the abuses of the 
Church, and, third, his erroneous teaching appeared prior to his 
controversy with Tetzel, and before he had even thought of the 
Dominicans, Prierias and Cardinal Cajetan. Jealousy against his 
adversaries, the Dominicans, afterwards added fuel to the flames, 
but it was not the starting point. 


The real origin of Luther’s teaching must be sought in the 
fundamental principle which governed him, which was fostered 
by the decline in his life as a religious and a priest, and more 
particularly by his inordinate love of his own opinions, and by 
the uncharitable criticisms he passed upon others. This was his 
unfavorable estimate of good works, and of every effort, na- 
tural or supernatural, on the part of man. He made his own 
the deadly error that man by his natural powers is unable to do 
anything but sin. To this he added that the man who, by 
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God’s grace, is raised to justification through divinely-infused 
faith and trust must, it is true, perform good works, but that 
the latter are not to be accounted meritorious. All works avail 
nothing as means for arriving at righteousness and eternal sal- 
vation; faith alone effects both. 


Father Grisar gives a number of reasons to account for Lu- 
ther’s becoming a heretic, “ without perhaps at first being aware 
of it.” Among them are the following: his meagre and superficial 
theological studies, which left him utterly unacquainted with the 
golden age of scholasticism; his faulty training in the decadent, 
nominalistic school of Occam; his growing antipathy to so-called 
holiness by works; his obstinacy and egotism, which made him 
credit St. Paul, St. Augustine, and the writers of Holy Writ with 
his own peculiar views; his false mysticism which made him 
travesty Tauler and St. Bernard, and clothe his new ideas in the 
deceptive dress of piety; his own morbid personal condition, which 
made him doubt about his own election, and fear that he was pre- 
destined to hell, and, lastly, his spiritual pride, which, as Denifle says, 
“ made him despair of himself and despair of God’s grace, which 
assists us to keep the law of God, that our concupiscence resists.” 

Chapters VI.-X. give a good account of Luther’s heretical 
views as set forth in his Commentary on Romans (1515-1516) and 
on Galatians (1516-1517) ; of his life as Superior of eleven Augus- 
tinian houses; of his indulgence theses, and of his final “ dis- 
covery” in the monastery tower of salvation by faith alone, and 
the absolute assurance of one’s state of grace. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the whole volume is 
the ninth, which deals with Tetzel and the indulgence granted by 
Leo X. for the building of St. Peter’s. Our author is outspoken 
in his condemnation of the unworthy bargaining whereby Albert of 
Brandenburg, Archbishop and Elector of Mayence, managed to 
secure for his diocese one-half of the total proceeds of the indul- 
gence fund, in order to repay his indebtedness to his bankers, the 
Fuggers of Augsburg. He says: 


We cannot here refrain from drawing attention to a fact 
which stands for all time as a solemn warning to the pastors 
of the Church It was a transaction which certainly was 
unworthy of so sacred a cause as that of an indulgence, and 
which can only be explained by the evil customs of that day, 
the pressure applied by Albert’s agents, and the influence of 
the avaricious Florentine party at the Papal Court It sup- 
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plied Luther with welcome matter for his charges, and with a 
deceitful pretext for the seducing of countless souls. 


Of Tetzel, Father Grisar writes that, although he did not 
exactly shine as an example of virtue, the charges of immorality 
against him are as baseless as the reproach of gross ignorance. 
He was in no sense a great theologian, and as a popular preacher 
was forward, audacious, given to exaggeration, and noted for 
expressions that were strange and ill-considered. Luther’s accusa- 
tions against him of having sold forgiveness of sins for money 
without requiring contrition, and of having even been ready to 
absolve from future sins for a price, are utterly false and unjust, 
as the Protestant Paulus has very well shown. Even Carlstadt, 
after he had left the Church, admitted that Tetzel’s indulgence 
sermons were Catholic in tone. Tetzel surely knew what an indul- 
gence was, for he writes in his Vorlegung: ‘“‘ The Indulgence remits 
only the penalty of sins which have been repented of and confessed.” 

“ No one merits an indulgence unless he is in a truly contrite 


Yet we must admit on the testimony of his own confréres of 
the time that he brought the pecuniary side of the indulgence too, 
much in the foreground, and advocated in his sermons an opinion 
held by some scholastics, that an indulgence gained for the dead 
was at once infallibly applied to the soul for whom it was destined. 
Luther, however, was altogether wrong in declaring this opinion 
a teaching of the Church or of the Popes. Tetzel also taught 
the erroneous proposition that a plenary indulgence for the dead 
could be obtained without contrition and penance on the part of 
the living, simply by means of a money payment. But to consider 
Tetzel, as many do, the cause of the whole Reformation movement 
which began in 1517, is fanciful in the extreme. ‘“ Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts which Luther made to represent the matter in this 
. light, it has been clearly proved that his own spiritual development 
was the cause, or at least the principal cause.” 

We are certain that this book will remain for all time the 
standard life of Luther. While utilizing in innumerable passages 
the scholarly researches of his great predecessor Denifle, Father 
Grisar now and then differs from his conclusions, and on the whole 
is more inclined to give Luther the benefit of the doubt in con- 
troverted questions. The volume before us is very well translated. 
We trust that the many errata will disappear in the second edition. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE POPES, FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor. 
Edited by Ralph Francis Kerr, of the London Oratory. Vols. 
XI. and XII. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00 net. 

The latest volumes, eleven and twelve, in Pastor’s History 
of the Popes covers the period 1534-1549. If one will even hur- 
riedly recall the many events, of supreme importance to the Church, 
that were crowded into these fifteen years, it will not seem surprising 
that Dr. Pastor devotes two volumes, almost twelve hundred pages, 
to the history of that brief space of time. The spread of Prot- 
estantism in almost every country of Europe; the rise and growth 
of the Jesuit order; the Catholic reformation, culminating in the 
Council of Trent; the crusade against the Turks; the politico-relig- 
ious activities of Charles V., Francis I., and Henry VIII., must 
all be told in such a work as that in hand. Furthermore, Dr. 
Pastor invariably—and very wisely—gives space for a rather 
thorough treatment of matters beyond the bare narrative of events. 
Indeed he is writing a history of the times, as well as a history of 
the Popes; and his occasional descriptions of human life, of the 
manners and customs of the period, are not the least important, and 
perhaps the most illuminating and interesting feature of the work. 
We dare say, therefore, that the author’s principal difficulty, es- 
pecially in view of the amazing extent of his reading amongst 
books and manuscripts, has been to condense the story of fifteen 
years into two volumes, and to make the fourteen volumes, as origi- 
nally planned, suffice for the most-crowded and perhaps most-impor- 
tant and critical two hundred and fifty years in all the history of 
the Church. 

At this distance from the early years of the Protestant ref- 
ormation, it is difficult to understand how the leaders of the Church 
could have acted so supinely, when face to face with such a calamit- 
ous schism. What seems to us so obvious, was, apparently, to 
be learned by them only by means of repeated and accumulated dis- 
asters. Up to the time of the Council of Trent, the moral and 
disciplinary abuses in the ecclesiastical world, while somewhat’ less 
than in the days of the Renaissance, were yet serious enough to give 
an apparent justification to the Protestant claim for change. As 
a matter of fact, the spirit of the Renaissance was still a powerful 
influence. And, as Pastor says, “ the new ecclesiastical tendencies 
were met by a vigorous opposition. Paul III. was himself the 
incarnate spirit of the times. His life, previous to his elevation 
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to the supreme power, had been far from exemplary. As Pope 
he seems to have undergone a moral revolution; but the mental 
revolution so necessary for him came about but slowly. He awak- 
ened but gradually to a full realization of the seriousness of what 
was being done before his eyes, and he was always inclined to 
permit, in his court, a spirit of gayety quite out of keeping with the 
lamentable condition of the Church in general. It is surprising, for 
example, if not shocking, to read that he encouraged the renewal 
of the carnival in 1536, 1538, 1541, and 1545, the very years when 
the schism in Germany and in England was attaining its complete 
strength. There was martyrdom in England and merrymaking in 
Rome at the same time. Again, Vergeno, the nuncio at Vienna, 
was compelled to labor hard to convince the Pope that conditions 
in Bavaria, and throughout Germany, were terribly sad. Paul III. 
did, indeed, come to a realization of that fact, but the wonder is 
that he had not learned it earlier. He was the closest man to 
the papal throne in several pontificates previous to his own; yet 
he seems to have awakened to an understanding of the hopeless 
condition in Germany only after his own reign was pretty well 
under way. The state of affairs in England he appreciated rightly 
only after Henry VIII. had given evidence again and again that he 
was in deadly earnest in his opposition to Rome. 

Of course it must be admitted that the Pope was unfortunate 
in being obliged to deal with three such slippery knaves as Henry 
VIII., Charles V., and Francis I.; and he was, besides, too near 
the events to realize their meaning, but when all allowance has 
been made, it remains a melancholy fact that neither the Pope 
nor the Roman court seems to have understood fully that they 
were witnesses to a tremendous religious cataclysm. 

Finally, the awakening came. The Catholic reform was under- 
taken. The two chief elements in that true reformation were 
the Council of Trent and the Jesuit order. The story of the 
attempts to convene the Council is painful reading. The story of 
the rise and growth of the Society of Jesus is thrilling, and alto- 
gether the most encouraging phenomenon in all that period. There 
is more immediate evidence of the presence of the Spirit of God 
in the undoubtedly supernatural success of St. Ignatius and his 
companions than in all the plans of the ecclesiastics for an im- 
possible reconciliation with Protestants. Pastor says of Le Jay, the 
companion of Peter Faber, “ he looked for salvation much more in a 
reformation of morals than in the contests of theologians.” And 
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it is to the eternal honor of the Jesuits that they led the Church 
in effecting that reformation of morals. They lived and taught 
the reformation that was later demanded at Trent. 

And there is the truly inspiriting fact that is evident in the 
history of that melancholy generation—God never abandons His 
people; He is ever with His Church. Ideals are never lost. Ideal- 
ists, nay saints, will always respond to the call of the Church, even 
in times of greatest calamity. Companions to Ignatius seem to 
have sprung from the ground like the fighters of Roderick Dhu. 
The Jesuits gave the impulse. A score of other orders and societies 
leaped from the earth.. The Church took courage. The true ref- 
ormation began, and as soon as it grew to maturity, Protestant- 
ism stopped still in its tracks. 

All this, and more, is evident to the reader of these two 
volumes. The story is told with all the well-known skill of that 
master-historian, Pastor. Of course, these volumes, with the rest 
of the work, are indispensable for students, and for all who would 
know Church History. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE. Studies in Contemporary Opinion. By 
G. Santayana, late Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
However strongly one may differ from Mr. Santayana’s view 

of life, it is always a pleasure to read what he has written. In liter- 

ary quality and mental distinction, there are few to equal him, as 
those who have read his Sense of Beauty, his Poetry and Religion, 
and his Three Philosophical Poets, not to mention the Life of Rea- 
son, already know. But this new book of his should attract the at- 
tention of thinking Catholics, for in a manner especially detached 
and impartial he reviews the various phases of religious and philo- 
sophical opinion just now popular in the English-speaking world. 
Standing high above the swirl of conventional thought, an intel- 
lectual ascetic with no personal or practical interests, he is content 
to observe and analyze it as an expression and revelation of modern 
life. “Our whole life and mind,” he cries, “is saturated with 
the slow upward filtration of a new spirit—that of an emancipated, 
atheistic, international democracy. These epithets,” he tells us, 

“may make us shudder; but what they describe is something posi- 

tive and self-justified, something deeply rooted in our animal nature 

which, like every vital impulse, is pregnant with a morality of its 
own.” Such a challenging accusation is typical of many more, and 
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there is enough truth in it to make us qualify it with searching 
thoughts of our own. Or take his very acute analysis of the 
mental instability so characteristic of all who are without some 
positive religious conviction. 


Moral confusion is not limited to the world at large, always 
the scene of profound conflicts, but it has penetrated to the 
mind and heart of the average individual. Never perhaps were 
men so like one another and so divided within themselves. In 
other ages, even more than at present, different classes of men 
have stood at different levels of culture, with a magnificent 
readiness to persecute or to be martyred for their respective 
principles. These militant believers have been keenly conscious 
that they had enemies ; but their enemies were strangers to them, 
whom they could think of merely as such, regarding them as 
blank negative forces, hateful black devils, whose existence 
might make life difficult but could not confuse the ideal of life 

Everyone sincerely felt that the right was entirely on his 
side, a proof that such intelligence as he had moved freely and 
exclusively within the lines of his faith. The result of this was 
that his faith was intelligent (and may we add morally dy- 
namic), I mean, that he understood it, and had a clear, almost 
instinctive perception of what was compatible or incompatible 
with it. He defended his walls and cultivated his garden. 


How very clearly such a paragraph as this justifies the Catho- 
lic position, and to no one more than to the Catholic himself. 
Human nature is a limited thing, its very perfection is conditional 
on some wise limitation; we must have our walls to defend, if we 
wish to have our gardens to cultivate. Voltaire it was who coun- 
selled us to destroy our walls, and then to cultivate our gardens. 
Limitation is the basis of Catholic thought, just as humility is the 
basis of Catholic life. Outside the Church there is nothing but 
confusion of clear intelligence and the blurring of moral distinc- 
tions; there is no pattern of life; there is no energy to live it out. 
A book of this kind is useful, then, in so far as it goes now to one 
philosophy or creed, now to another, and picks up the separate 
pieces of the human puzzle which go to the making of the great 
Catholic plan. 

We have no space to notice each of these brilliant essays in de- 
tail; they include a criticism of the Bergson philosophy, of Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell’s work, and of American contemporary life; also an 
appreciation of Shelley, and a very damaging examination of the 
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Modernist theory. According to Mr. Santayana, the Modernist 
Movement against the Church is wholly illogical. ‘To divorce, 
as Modernists do, the history of the world from the story of salva- 
tion, and God’s government and the sanctions of religion from the 
operation of matter, is a fundamental apostasy from Christianity.” 
It is merely silly, he thinks, for the Modernists to accuse the Church 
of being untrue to the sublime ideals of the Gospel. “ They talk 
a great deal of development, and they do not see that what they 
detest in the Church is a perfect development of its original essence; 
that monachism, scholasticism, Jesuitism, ultramontanism, and vati- 
canism are all thoroughly apostolic; beneath the overtones imposed 
by a series of ages they give out the full and exact note of the 
New Testament. Much has been added but nothing shas been 
lost.” This essay should be carefully studied by Catholic apolo- 
gists. 


THE NAMES OF GOD. By Ven. Leonard Lessius, S.J. Trans- 
lated by T. J. Campbell, S.J. New York: The America Press. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

For the average believer the attributes of God are puzzling, 
inconceivable, dazzling realities, of which he cannot form clear, 
definite concepts; realities which are to be grasped and securely 
held by faith while we see things as in a glass, since they can be 
understood and appreciated only when we see Him face to face. 
The divine perfections, however, have often been favorite sub- 
jects of meditation for holy souls. They may have found them 
difficult, but they also found them full of meat and drink for the 
soul. What is meant by these attributes, and how they are in 
God, is simply and briefly explained by Lessius in that work of his 
which forms the first part of this translation by Father Campbell, 
and provides its title. Some of the author’s pious reflections on 
the Divine attributes, put in the form of prayers, make up the 
second part of the work. 


IN GOD’S NURSERY. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

A volume of quiet unusual short stories is this called In 
God’s Nursery. They are written by C. C. Martindale, S.J., and 
appeared originally in the pages of the Month. Most of them deal 
with some ancient civilization, and their manner is unique. We 
have had ancient civilization portrayed for us often in fiction, to 
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be sure; Ben Hur and Fabiola and Callista had a host of imitators. 
But a novel like Ben Hur or Fabiola is one grand and splendid 
panorama of history—a long painting of glowing colors and vast 
distances. These little stories are bits of mosaic. They are dainty 
and delicate; it might at first seem petty in scope. But rather are 
they like a quatrain by Father Tabb, a tiny cup exquisitely fash- 
ioned to hold a dewdrop. The thought in each is single and 
crystal-clear. 

Several of the stories tell of those almost forgotten little 
personages, the children of the far past. We meet the naughty 
little Greek boy, Theon, who sends a letter on papyrus to his 
father, to announce in bad spelling and worse temper that he wants 
a lyre, and “ won’t never ” eat and drink if he doesn’t get it. Much 
more appealing is the little Roman girl, Calpurnia the Less, who 
runs away from her nurse, and is terrified by the tales of a little 
boy she meets, tales of the revengeful ghosts, the Manes, and the 
ceremonies of bean-throwing in propitiation. She is reassured 
later, however, by her kindly Uncle Ovid, who reads to her the 
gentle epitaphs on the tombs along the Flaminian Way, and who 
even lets her witness the pretty ceremonies of the Parentalia. 
Gradually her fear of the dead is diminished ; she learns to wreathe 
flowers for their graves, and to hope that they have found a 
“ perpetual peace.” 

Throughout the story of Calpurnia the author traces the purest 
religious instinct among the Romans, and the vague but sure belief 
in a future life that was theirs as a part of their human heritage. 
And even prettier is the tale of six-year-old Manlius, who broke 
off the head of his sister Petronilla’s doll, and suffered agonies 
of remorse after Petronilla had been sent to the temple to become a 
Vestal Virgin. 

In the story called Roma Felix, the main idea of the author’s 
mind is definitely phrased. I mean the idea of our religious kinship 
with the peoples of antiquity. More lights have been lighted for 
us, but they in their darkness were also struggling toward the 
same “lux eterna.” In Roma Felix an Englishman reading the 
Eclogues in a garden in Sussex holds an interview with the shade 
of Vergil, and the two naturally fall to discussing philosophy and 
religion. At last the poet rises to depart, and says, with his 
gentle smile: “There were millions and millions of us, of one 
blood with you over all the earth, groping after God if haply we 
might find Him, tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore, stretch- 
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ing out their hands in longing for the farther shore. Well,” he 


ended, 
“‘Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus etas 


o 2 oo 


Adventum auxiliumque Dei. 


THREE YEARS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. Travels, Discov- 
eries, and Excavations of the Menas Expedition. By J. C. 
Ewald Falls. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50 net. 

The object of the Kaufmann Expedition was “to rediscover 
the highly important, long, and vainly-sought early Christian sanc- 
tuary in the Libyan Desert, the Tomb of St. Menas. St. Menas 
whose feast is celebrated by the Catholic and Greek Churches on 
November 11th, and by the Coptic Church on the fifteenth of the 
month of Hatur, was an Egyptian officer in the Roman serv- 
ice towards the end of the third century. His father was Prefect 
of Phrygia in Asia Minor. The young Menas was brought up 
a Christian by his parents, and against his will was compelled 
by his father’s successor in the prefecture to enter the regiment 
of the Rutilaces. All went well until the persecution of Dio- 
cletian. It was carried on with great severity, especially against 
the Christian soldiers of the provinces. In due course the decree 
came to Kotyaion (now Kutahia), where in 1833 Mohammed Ali 
of Egypt concluded a peace with Turkey. Menas, who was sta- 
tioned there, fled into the outskirts of the desert, where he lived 
a hard-working life of self-denial. Here a vision was vouch- 
safed him, which stimulated him to martyrdom, and prophesied the 
importance of his future sanctuary. 

On the day of the riders’ festival in the stadium of Kotyaion, 
just as the games were about to begin, Menas stepped boldly 
into the arena, and in a loud voice declared himself a Christian. 
The governor, a friend of his family, was most friendly to the pop- 
ular young officer. He imprisoned him according to law, but 
did his utmost to make him abjure. As Menas remained stead- 
fast, the angry governor eventually ordered him to be whipped 
with thorns or ox-hide, and his flesh torn with iron scorpions. 
As no torture could shake his constancy, he was at last beheaded, 
A. D. 296. His body was burned, although the Christians succeeded 
in snatching it from the flames, hoping some day to bury it, as was 
his wish, in his native Egypt. Soon after, some of the Phrygian 
troops were ordered to Cyrenaica, and the Christian officer, Athana- 
sius, was given the command. He took the remains of the martyr 
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with him. At the lake of Mareotis, the first stopping place between 
Alexandria and Cyrenaica, a great battle was fought and won. 
When Athanasius attempted to proceed with the body of Menas, the 
camel who bore it refused to stir, and so the saint was buried on 
the spot. A church was built over this grave in the days when 
St. Athanasius ruled as Patriarch of Alexandria. All the bishops 
and priests of Egypt took part in the consecration of the sanctuary. 
As the church became too small for the innumerable pilgrims who 
came to visit the shrine, an enormous basilica was built on the 
site by the Emperor Arcadius. Later on the Emperor Zeno built 
a city and erected a palace for himself near the church, and es- 
tablished a large permanent garrison as a protection against the 
Bedouins. 

It was this city and church which Monsignor Kaufmann of 
Frankfort, and his nephew who wrote the volume before us, located 
on July 7, 1905, after a long and persevering search. Backed by 
the moral support of the influential Schiess Pascha, the President 
of the Alexandrian Antiquities Commission, they obtained per- 
mission from the Egyptian government to excavate the ruins of 
what has been aptly called The Egyptian Lourdes. Dr. Bode of 
the Berlin Museum and other friends furnished the money, and 
the two archeologists spent the next three years unearthing the 
tomb of St. Menas, the Constantine Church, the Arcadius basilica, 
the baptistry and consignatorium, and the baths of Menas. In 
all the rooms of the baths water vessels were found, and many of 
the well-known Menas ampullae, on which were written invocations 
to the saint. Just as at Lourdes to-day, the pilgrims of this 
fourth century shrine bathed in the baths of St. Menas, and carried 
home some of the water with them to use in sickness. 

There is an excellent chapter on the religion and customs 
of the Bedouins. The story of the three years labors of these 
two indefatigable savants keeps one’s interest to the end. The book 
is fairly well translated, though now and again the careful reader 
will realize that it is a translation. 


FROM HUSSAR TO PRIEST. A Memoir of Charles Rose Chase. 
By H. P. Russell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 5s. net. 
“This memoir of a friend ” writes the author in his Epilogue, 
“was undertaken, not without hesitation, at the request of friends 
who are desirous of some such memorial of one who exercised so 
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great an influence for good, and hope that a memoir may in some 
measure help to perpetuate that influence.” 

In May, 1875, Father Chase, then a High Church Anglican 
clergyman, met Monsignor Robinson at the Hotel Schweizerhof in 
Lucerne. They discussed together the utter lack of unity in the 
Established Church, and Father Chase left for England, as he him- 
self said, “absolutely convinced of the claims of the Catholic 
Church to his allegiance.” He stopped over in Paris on his way 
home, entered the church of Notre Dame de Victoire, and there 
spent a whole day in prayer for light. Strangely enough, he rose 
from his knees feeling convinced that the Anglican Church was 
right. He spent the next twenty-five years in perfect good faith as 
a clergyman of the Church of England, until in 1900 the public 
denial of the Real Presence by the two Anglican archbishops con- 
vinced him that communion with the Anglican system was hence- 
forth impossible. 

He wrote in a letter from Milan at the time: “ After all, 
though there are many saintly men and women in the Church of 
England, they do not represent her teaching—who can do that but 
her two archbishops who have denied the Real Presence, and the 
bishops who, without a word, acquiesce in their heresy? If the 
Church of England was the Catholic Church in England, every 
bishop, priest, and layman would denounce the archbishops as 
heretics. St. Ambrose, fifteen hundred years ago, writing from 
this same Milan, said: ‘Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia—where Peter is, 
there is the Church.’ But it has taken me a lamentable time to 
find that out—that there must always be a Peter in the Church 
to feed the Christian sheep.” At the shrine of his great patron, 
St. Charles, in the Cathedral of Milan, all the clouds of doubt 
rolled away forever. The veil fell from his eyes, and the cer- 
tainty of faith was his. 

Every one agrees that Father Chase was a most winning 
and lovable man. His appearance was singularly striking and 
attractive. He was tall and dignified, of courteous bearing, of 
refined address, and with something of the soldier’s manner still 
clinging to him. He had a strong yet loving disposition, and his 
cheerfulness won him countless friends and many converts. 

When Cardinal Vaughan, realizing the great good affected 
by the special apostolate of the Paulist Fathers in the United 
States among non-Catholics, looked around for a man to carry on 
the same work in England, he selected Father Chase, making him 
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Superior of the Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. 
The author says: “ These missions to non-Catholics appeared at 
first to have been looked at askance by seemingly everyone except 
the Cardinal. Their results, however, have proved so encour- 
aging as to have brought about a great change of feeling in regard 
to them. So true is this that priests all over the country are 
anxious for them, and other priests besides the missionaries es- 
tablished by Cardinal Vaughan are now giving them.” 

We recommend this book most highly, and feel confident 
that Father Chase’s singleness of purpose, and his personal love 
of our Lord, will prove an inspiration to the clergy of both England 
and America. 


EUROPEAN CITIES AT WORK. By Frederick C. Howe, Ph.D. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

This book is a study of the cities of Germany and Great 
Britain gained by personal contact with burgomasters, officials, 
and business men in Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, Disseldorf, Dres- 
den, and Munich; and with the mayors and councilmen of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Liverpool, and London. It is the result of many 
visits to Europe by the author, who went abroad to make munic- 
ipal investigations for the United States Government and for the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Howe writes most enthusiastically of the cities of Ger- 
many. In most respects he declares them superior to ours. To 
his mind the chief reason of our inferiority lies in the American 
denial of home rule, our cities being in bondage to a higher author- 
ity, the State, to which they must constantly go for relief. They 
cannot enter on the smallest undertaking until a reluctant legislature 
has granted the required permission. Our cities are often obliged 
to spend $100,000 instead of a $1,000,000, because of the debt limit 
arbitrarily fixed at the State Capitol. They cannot independently 
regulate the public service corporations; secure better street-car 
or subway service; extend new territory; regulate the tenements 
or slums, or limit the height, style, and character of their buildings. 
Privileged interests, political bosses, and suspicious farmers have 
rendered most of our cities hopelessly incompetent. 

Strangely enough, monarchial Germany seems far more dem- 
ocratic than free America. 

It assumes as a matter of course that the city should be as 
powerful as a private individual, certainly as powerful as a 
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private corporation. And the things forbidden are relatively 
few. The city has wide latitude in the ways it can raise its 
revenues. It can adopt business, license, or real-estate taxes, 
and fix the rates that shall be paid. There is no legal limit 
to the tax rate nor are there any limits on the amount of 
money that can be borrowed, or the purposes for which it can 
be used The city engages in land speculation for profit; 
it owns farms and forests, docks and harbors, savings banks, 
mortgage institutions, and pawn shops. It loans money for 
house building, erects houses for its working people, owns opera 
houses, theatres, and exposition buildings, and operates wine 
handling businesses for profit. It controls the land speculator 
and plans his land for him; it determines the purposes for which 
the land shall be used before it is sold The cities pre- 
scribe where factories shall go, etc., etc. 


The German city is governed by experts who devote their 
lives to it. They prepare themselves for city administration as 
they do for law, medicine or any other profession. They take 
special courses at the universities and technical schools, the better 
to fit themselves for town planning, sanitation, engineering, finance, 
and education. On graduation, they compete for a municipal post 
with candidates from all over Germany, for municipal administra- 
tion is for the expert and not for the mere politician. 

Town planning has received more attention with the Germans 
than with us. Within the past fifteen years almost every German 
city has undertaken a more or less ambitious planning project. 
Experts have been employed to lay out suburbs, plan city centres, 
locate public buildings; introduce new streets into old quarters, 
and to give advice on sanitation, housing, etc. The American 
rectangular arrangement of streets is generally rejected as monot- 
onous and lacking in beauty. The main thoroughfares are often a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in width. The 
Germans have this advantage over us in town planning, in that 
the German city is often the largest land owner in a community. 
The building ordinances insist generally on a universal sky line as 
well as on a universal house frontage. The water fronts which with 
us are often given over to railway tracks, warehouses, and factories, 
are features of the German city’s beauty, and are developed as 
promenades and parkways. 

Municipal ownership has made great progress in Germany. 
Mr. Howe describes in detail its working in Diisseldorf, a town of 
over three hundred and fifty thousand. This city owns the gas 
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works, the electric plant, and the street railway ; it speculates largely 
in land; runs a municipal mortgage bank and a savings bank; oper- 
ates a pawn shop; maintains a labor exchange; carries on a wine 
business, and owns a number of restaurants. All this has been 
done not by socialists, but by hard-headed business men, who 
deem this the best sort of municipal investment. The budget of 
Diisseldorf is, however, very large—$28,250,000, or about $100 
per capita, which is about five times the per capita budget of Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, or Chicago. Its indebtedness is about 
the same amount, but the city possesses assets of over $40,000,000, 
which not only earn the interest charges on the cost, but turn into 
the city treasury a substantial revenue for the relief of taxation. 
Mr. Howe is not so enthusiastic about the British cities, 
although he grants they are generally honest and efficient. He 
calls special attention to the great extent of land monopoly. One- 
fourth of the land of the United Kingdom is owned. by twelve 
hundred persons, another fourth by sixty-two hundred owners, 
while the remaining half is distributed between 312,150 persons. 
There are twelve landlords who own 4,500,000 acres. The land 
underlying London with its 7,000,000 people is owned in large part 
by nine estates. Incredible as it may seem, land as land pays no 
direct taxes for local purposes at all. In fact the land has not 
been assessed for taxation since 1692, when Great Britain was an 
agricultural country, and London was little more than a village. 
Such powers as the American city enjoys as a matter of course 
in condemnation proceedings, special assessments, the issuance of 
bonds, the management of water undertakings, the building of 
docks, and the opening of markets, do not exist in Great Britain. 
We think that Mr. Howe might have devoted more than two 
pages on the many things which are being done better by the 
American city than by any other city in the world. But in his 
interesting volume he has pointed out many things that our city 
fathers could study with profit, even if we do not want the pater- 
nalism of Germany to rule supreme in these free United States. 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM. By Paul Elmer More. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. More states in his preface: “The romantic movement, 
beneath all its show of expansion and vitality, seems to me at 
its heart to be just a drift towards disintegration and disease.” 

To prove this strange thesis, he discusses in turn “ the morbid 
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egotism of Beckford; the religious defalcation of Newman; the 
zstheticism of Pater; the naturalistic pantheism of Fiona Macleod 
(William Sharp); the impotent revolt from humanitarian sym- 
pathy of Nietzsche, and the confusion of ideas of Huxley.” 

When one sees this most extraordinary group put forward as 
types of degenerate romanticism, one wonders how Mr. More 
is going to define the term. On reading his definition, we are 
conscious of the feeling of irritation which he professes to have 
felt while reading Pater. “If I had to designate very briefly 
this underlying principle which gives to historic romance a char- 
acter radically different from the mystery and wonder of classic 
art, I should define it as that expansive conceit of the emotions 
which goes with the illusion of beholding the infinite within the 
stream of nature itself instead of apart from the stream.” 

The sane thinker is obliged to confess that Mr. More’s earnest 
striving after an original synthesis is but a vain beating of the 
air. He fails utterly to prove his thesis, although occasionally 
he manages to give us a few critical estimates of some of the writers 
he discusses. Of Fiona Macleod he writes: “The simple fact is 
that Mr. Sharp, having got the trick of this sort of symbolic writ- 
ing, found it delightfully easy, and indulged in it without restraint. 
Possibly he deceived himself into believing that to write without 
thought is to write with inspiration.” 

Of Nietzsche he writes: “ His writing is too often in a style of 
spasmodic commonplace, displaying a tortured effort to appear pro- 
found.” 

The sum of Pater’s philosophy was: ‘“ The admonition to train 
our body and mind to the highest point of acuteness so as to catch, 
as it were, each fleeting glimpse of beauty on the wing, and by 
the intensity of our participation to compensate for the insecurity 
of the world’s gifts—in a word, the admonition to make of life itself 
an art.” 

The essay on Cardinal Newman best shows Mr. More’s limit- 
ations. He is as capable of understanding him as the average 
layman is of understanding the intricacies of Hindu law. Newman, 
we are told, was seldom at his best as a letter writer, and there- 
fore Wilfrid Ward in his Life “ printed a good deal of unentertain- 
ing correspondence that was not necessary to an understanding of 
Newman’s character.” Of course Catholicism “ if it did not silence, 
at least muffled his magic voice;” 4. e., from the viewpoint of style. 
We rub our eyes when we read the following: “ Newman’s con- 
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version was a failure in duty, a betrayal of the will. In succumbing 
to an authority which promised to allay the anguish of his intel- 
lect, he rejected the great mission of faith.” In other words: 
“He might have accepted manfully the skeptical demolition of 
the Christian mythology, and the whole fabric of external religion, 
and on the ruins of such creeds he might have risen to that supreme 
insight which demands no revelation, and is dependent on no 
authority, but is content with itself.” Or again: “He might 
have held to the national worship as a symbol of the religious ex- 
perience of the people, and into that worship and that symbol he 
might have breathed the new fervor of his own faith.” 

Mr. More’s theology negatives all notion of a divine revelation, 
and a divine teaching authority ; his philosophy knows nothing either 
of logic or of objective truth. 

No wonder then that he fails to understand Cardinal New- 
man’s place either in literature or in philosophy. Why Newman 
should have figured in this volume at all is utterly beyond us. 

In conclusion we might say of Mr. More’s essays what he says 
of Nietzsche: ‘“ Most of his book is just the sort of spasmodic 
commonplace that enraptures the half-cultured, and flatters them 
with thinking they have discovered a profound philosophical basis 
for their untutored emotions.” 


SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND MORAL PROGRESS. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.S. New York: The Cassell Co. 
$1.25. 

Alfred Russel Wallace will ever be associated with Charles 
Darwin as the author of the Theory of Natural Selection. And 
now, at ninety years of age, this venerable scientist has written a 
little sociological manual full of vision and moral hope, in which 
he makes an urgent demand for the spiritual invigoration of civil- 
ized life. How is such a profound and collective realization of 
moral principles to be directed? “No definite advance in morals 
can occur in any race unless there is some selective or segregativz 
agency at work.” Where are we to look for such an agency? 
Before attempting to answer this last and vitally important question, 
he addresses himself to a consideration of the facts of historic and 
contemporary life. He asserts, in the face of a prevalent and 
shallow optimism, a few of the facts of human nature which Catho- 
lics have always and everywhere believed. There is no necessary 
connection, he believes, between the lapse of ages and the improve- 
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ment of the human race. Indeed there is a tendency to degeneration 
or recession directly an individual or a society abstains from con- 
scious moral or intellectual effort; there is, in fact, a general weak- 
ness inherent in human nature which prevents automatic progress 
towards what is best. He holds that intellectual and moral genius 
is rare and infrequent, because the higher intellectual and moral 
powers are so rarely of a life-preserving value. May we not argue 
from this that they are given us for ends which transcend the 
needs of this present life, and are only intended to reach their 
fullest development and use in the life which is to come? 

He also holds that “there has been no definite advance of 
morality from age to age, and even that the lowest races, at each 
period, possessed the same intellectual and moral nature as the 
higher.” There have been risings and fallings, periods and places 
. of improvement or decay; individuals in all ages of astonishing vir- 
tues or vices; now one and now another nation sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, now one and now another finding a pre- 
carious place in the sun. Coming to our own time, he points out 
how mechanical invention has enabled man to ransack the treasures 
of the world, and to produce an unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth. But with what results? “This rapid growth of wealth, 
and increase of our power over Nature, put too great a strain upon 
our crude civilization and our superficial Christianity, and it was 
accompanied by various forms of social immorality amazing 
and unprecedented.” In the five following chapters he gives details 
of this social immorality, and sums up with the verdict that we are 
“ guilty of a lack of national morality that has never been surpassed 
in any former age.” 

What is to be done? The remaining chapters of the book 
provide a basis of solution conceived on spiritual and scientific 
lines. Dr. Russel Wallace at first is careful to explain exactly 
what the Theory of Natural Selection really is and what it is not, 
where it holds good and where it ceases to apply. As applied to 
the brute world it rests upon two facts: (1) the great variability in 
all common and widespread species, and (2) their enormous power 
of increase. The great variability in these animal species allows 
the strongest of their number to adapt themselves gradually to the 
environment in which they are placed, while their enormous power 
of increase enables these same stronger members of each species 
to survive, while the weaker ones die out. In this way it happens 
that only the fittest survive. Now this process of Natural Selec- 
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tion obtains throughout the whole brute creation, and there is no 
other process at work there sufficiently powerful to check or super- 
sede it. But with man the case is entirely different. The mis- 
take of many eminent scientists, and of most popular scientific 
writers in the past, and even in the present generation, has been 
to apply the theory of Natural Selection to man without stopping 
to inquire how its action has been checked and even superseded 
when applied to human life. There is an absolute distinction be- 
tween brute life and human life, says Dr. Russel Wallace, a dis- 
tinction which Natural Selection, as the basis of the evolutionary 
theory, can never account for. 

Man, according to Dr. Wallace, is possessed of a lofty intel- 
lect, and 

besides this lofty intellect is gifted with what we term a moral 
cense: insistent perception of justice and injustice, of right and 
wrong, of order and beauty and truth, which as a whole con- 
stitute his moral and esthetic nature The long course of 
human history leads us to the conclusion that this higher nature 
of man arose at some far distant epoch at a time when by 
the influx of some portion of the spirit of Deity man became 
a “living soul.” 

What change, then, asks the author, has this higher nature of 
man produced in the action of the laws of variation and Natural 
Selection? A detailed answer to this question is given which may 
be summed up in the final conclusion, that in the realm of human 
nature Natural Selection has been very largely superseded by a 
higher form of selection based on the Christian law of life. The 
“survival of the fittest” gives place to “ mutual aid.” We select 
for moral and mental and not merely for physical qualities, and 
the highest of the former may co-exist with the lowest of the latter. 
But there are many who in theory or fact repudiate this higher 
Christian law, 

who are so imbued with the universality of Natural Selection as 
a beneficial law of Nature that they object to our interference 
with its action in, as they urge, the elimination of the unfit by 
disease and death, even when such diseases are caused by the 
insanitary conditions of our modern cities, or the misery and 
destitution due to our immoral and irrational social system. 
Such writers entirely ignore the undoubted fact that affection, 
sympathy, compassion form as essential a part of human nature 
as do the higher intellectual and moral faculties; that in the 
very earliest periods of history, and among the lowest of exist- 
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ing savages, they are fully manifested, not merely between 
members of the same family, but throughout the whole tribe, 
and also in most cases to every stranger who is not a known or 
imagined enemy. 


The last part of this valuable little book is to my mind the 
least conclusive. From the outset, it will be remembered the author 
demanded “ some selective or segregative agency ” of a high moral 
order to raise the standard of spiritual theory and practice through- 
out the civilized world. He suggests that given economic equality 
between man and woman, family life may provide such an agency. 
But may we not ask him what spiritual agency will he provide 
to sweeten and elevate the family before it can achieve its high 
and proper moral mission to the world? Has God, Who made man 
a living soul, forgotten to provide an environment, an atmosphere, 
a standard and a city, visible to all the world, where man may 
freely choose to live and lead the higher life? 


Urbs Jerusalem beata, 
Dicta pacis visio 

Nova veniens e coelo 
Nuptiali thalamo 

Plateae et muri ejus 
Ex auro purissimo. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Frank Hatch Streightoff, M.A. (Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. Longmans, Green & Co., Agents. 

Following up a line of investigation in which he has already 
achieved both success and reputation, Mr. Streightoff now publishes 
a valuable monograph on the Distribution of Incomes in the United 
States. In the opening pages he discusses the question of what 
statistics are available and desirable, and his characteristically clear 
style makes his study especially useful to the amateur. The ob- 
jective and painstaking nature of all his work promises many 
helpful contributions from him in the field that is coming 
to be associated with his name. It is a field which is becoming 
yearly more important, in view of the present tendency of legisla- 
tion to concern itself with private incomes as matter of public 
interest. The author’s complaint—and indeed demonstration—that 
the available information is deplorably insufficient, will help to 
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further the movement for more scientific and practical work on the: 
part of statistical bureaus. 

The upshot of the matter is this: “ Knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of incomes is vital to sane legislative direction of progress. 
In a form definite enough for practical use, this knowledge does 
not exist. No time should be wasted in obtaining this knowledge.” 

The writer has performed a useful piece of work clearly and 
thoroughly. 


ALMA MATER, OR THE GEORGETOWN CENTENNIAL, AND 
OTHER DRAMAS. By M. S. Pine. Washington, D. C.: 
Georgetown Visitation Convent. $1.15. 

This elegantly printed and bound book of school plays is 
offered to the public with every right to favorable consideration. 
There are eight dramas, all of which have been acted, revised, and 
perfected. They each and all won much applause from the varied 
audiences which attend college celebrations. The religious tone 
running through them only enhances their dominating romantic 
spirit. They are pleasant, workable, easily-prepared entertain- 
ments; never wearisome; sometimes of thrilling interest. 

Such means of profitable relaxation can never be dispensed 
with, however rudely jostled by the bizarre contrivances some- 
times intruded upon visitors to the more important academic occa- 
sions. Taste is purified, sentiment is directed into nobler channels, 
the eye is pleased and the ear charmed, whilst the intelligence is 
cultivated. 

We earnestly recommend these dramas to all who would 
show our young ladies how true life is when inspired by bright 
and spiritual ideals. 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL. By the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 75 cents. 
This volume contains a well-written exposition of the various 

methods of teaching Christian doctrine, a book that should be of 

great service to all who aim at being competent catechists. The 
methods are treated concisely and clearly, both from the view- 
point of teacher and pupil, and embody many valuable suggestions. 

Pupils mentally deficient, or slow of comprehension, the dread of 

all inexperienced teachers, and frequently of experienced teachers 

as well, need a specially adapted course of instruction. Several 
methods of treating such cases have been carefully outlined. It 
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is a timely and much-needed book, and has the hearty endorsement 
of His Holiness Pius X. 


MIZRAIM; SOUVENIRS OF EGYPT. By Godefroid Kurth. 

Paris: Pierre Téqui. 

Mizraim is not a mere Baedeker guide book, but a scholar’s 
literary account of a vacation trip made through the chief cities of 
Egypt—Cairo, Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, etc. We are entertained 
with brief but accurate estimate of Egyptian art; we learn a good 
deal of quaint Egyptian history ; we traverse every nook and corner 
of the Museum of Cairo, and wander through the intricate passages 
of. the temples of Luxor and Karnak, we enjoy an extended trip 
along the Nile. Ever and always our guide is declaiming against 
the modern cult of the ugly, and comparing the despair and mo- 
notony of pagan civilization with the hopefulness and progress 
of the Christian. Altogether it is a most entertaining and sug- 
gestive volume. 


A WHITE-HANDED SAINT. By Olive Katharine Parr. Lon- 
don: R. & T. Washbourne. $1.25 net. 


The author of Back Slum Idylls and A Red-Handed Saint 
attracted, especially by the latter, much attention and much praise. 
Her latest story is called A White-Handed Saint, and instead of 
a murderess led back to grace and developed almost into saintliness, 
as in the story parallel in name, we find in its pages a character 
of an innocence never stained by sin—a mystic of a very high 
type. On the day after his ordination, and before the anticipated 
first Mass, Percivale Douglas was hurt in a railroad accident, and 
his right arm suffered paralysis. Deprived thus cruelly of his 
dearest hope, he worked bravely in his poverty and physical help- 
lessness to further his ambition of building a tiny chapel in honor 
of Our Lady. And his reward, though slow in coming, was 
“exceeding great.” His soul is revealed very tenderly and beau- 
tifully by the young girl who is the story-teller. Her own con- 
version to the Church, through the medium of the “ white-handed 
saint,” and her love-story form the other half of the book: 

The author chose a theme whose delicacy and fragile beauty 
made it difficult in the extreme; the soul of a mystic does not fall 
easily into twentieth century phrases. But she has succeeded sur- 
prisingly well. The most obvious criticism is that her touch is very, 
very feminine, but to some readers that will be a charm, and to 
few, perhaps, a defect. 
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: _ooe small volumes—companions in external appearance, in 
devotional character, and in the previous history of their con- 
tents—have been published recently by the Apostleship of Prayer. 
Father O’Rourke’s Fountains of the Saviour is a series of sixteen 
studies of the Beatitudes, the example of John the Baptist, and the 
visits of our Lord to the home of Martha and Mary at Bethany. 
The King’s Table, by Father Dwight, sets forth in short, devo- 
tional conferences, the necessity and fruitfulness of receiving Holy 
Communion frequently. 

In his Heart of Revelation, Father Donnelly describes different 
traits and tendencies of humanity—sadness, generosity, patience, 
contentment, etc.—as they were manifested for our instruction and 
encouragement in the Heart of Christ. All three books are de- 
cidedly instructive and edifying. Price, 56 cents, postpaid. 


HUNDREDFOLD is a simple, pretty little story, signed only 

as by the author of From a Garden Jungle. (New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net.) The first half of the book 

is located in Belgium, but with the homeward return of the heroine, 

the scene changes to England. The will-finding, heir-thwarting 

theme, buried long ago with hoop skirts, bobs up again serenely, 
but since it is woven into a pleasant story, no one need object. 


{gs ROAD OF LIVING MEN is the latest book by Will Lev- 

ington Comfort. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 
net.) It is a story of romance and adventure, and again romance, 
told in the author’s quite individual style. Incidentally it gives 
an intimate picture of China and the Chinese. 


fa title, Eucharistic Lilies, or Youthful Lovers of Jesus in the 

Blessed Sacrament, is given to a little book by Helen Maery. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00.) It includes, among 
others, the stories of Tarciscius, of Blessed Imelda, and of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. Written clearly and simply, it will serve 
admirably as a help and inspiration to children preparing for 
their First Communion. 


EMORY AND THE EXECUTIVE MIND, by Arthur Ray- 

mond Robinson (Chicago: M. A. Donahue Co. $1.50 net), 

is an earnest little book, showing throughout a high purpose on the 

part of the author. He dwells on the importance of memory as a 

faculty, and the need of its greater development among men who 
would wish to cultivate “the executive mind.” 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Social Value of Frequent Communion. By Father Her- 
bert Lucas, S.J. Ina paper read before the Annual Conference of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Societies of Great Britain, Father Lucas 
considered the existence of evils and abuses in the social and indus- 
trial world; the duty of Catholics to promote remedial measures; 
the fact that opportunities to fulfill this duty are only occasional, 
and that the best possible remedial measures, even if properly en- 
forced, can only palliate or mitigate the evils. Therefore he rea- 
sons that the best positive contribution to the cause is the example 
of a fervent Catholic life, and the most efficacious means to help 
us set this example is the practice of very frequent, and, if possible, 
daily Communion. He places human selfishness at the root of the 
evils and abuses, and this cannot be eradicated by human legislation, 
since selfishness can always evade law. Modern society needs leav- 
ening. It needs the practical example of fervent Catholic lives 
to raise it above the plane of present-day individualism, and dem- 
onstrate practically the value of sacrifice and virtue. Taking Jesus 
Christ as the examplar, Father Lucas directs attention to the 
fact that He did not play the part, ostensibly, of a social reformer, 
but He set a supremely perfect example of a flawless domestic life; 
of an utterly self-sacrificing devotion to moral reformation, dog- 
matic teaching and works of mercy, and of an uncompromising 
fidelity to truth at the cost of cruel suffering and ignominious death. 
His example and His influence have nevertheless been the cause of 
all the best “social work” for the last nineteen hundred years. 
This conclusion Father Lucas emphasizes with comparison between 
medizval and modern labor conditions, the one communal, the other 
individual. He then considers the value of good example; how its 
work is hidden; how following the one thing necessary, as‘ did 
Mary in contradistinction to Martha, brings about the happiest 
results. The society of to-day tends pagan-ward. The proverbial 
good example and standing of a Catholic employer or employees 
exerts an influence powerful out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. If fervent Catholic lives must be the leaven of society, 
so the Body and Blood of the Savior must be the leaven of Catholic 
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lives. It is the Sacrament of purity; of remembrance, calling to 
mind the sacrificial quality of the true Christian life; and of union 
with our Lord and Savior in the fullness of His Humanity and 
Divinity—The Tablet, May 24. 


The Missions of China. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. The proc- 
lamation of the new Chinese Republic was accompanied by an as- 
surance that the new régime would not only tolerate but welcome 
and protect the missions; moreover, the President has shown his 
attitude toward foreigners by inviting Dr. Morrison Hart to act 
as his official adviser. The Prime Minister is a Catholic, con- 
verted by his Belgian wife. The Christians were asked to make the 
last Sunday of April a day of special prayer for the prosperity 
and progress of the nation, an official act completely abandoning 
the old attitude of professed friendship and secret hostility towards 
the missions; this proclamation is, therefore, not unworthy of com- 
parison with the Peace Edict of Constantine. About twenty thou- 
sand non-Catholics, of different faiths and standards of member- 
ship, are at work, and they claim some 324,890 followers. This 
number is smaller than the number of Catholics in the single prov- 
ince of Chi-li. At the close of 1911 there were in China, 1,363,697 
baptized Catholics, with 390,985 catechumens under instruction or 
awaiting baptism. These were grouped in forty-seven missionary 
dioceses or vicariates. There were forty-nine Bishops, 1,426 Euro- 
pean and 701 Chinese priests, and 1,215 Chinese students for the 
priesthood. Out of 1,896 nuns, 1,328 were Chinese. In Chi-li 
there are families that have been Catholic for centuries. The prin- 
cipal communities of missionaries are the Lazarists, Franciscans, 
Jesuits, and the Society for Foreign Missions, though many others 
are represented. Thirty years ago the baptized Catholics of China 
numbered only 470,000. The great need now is for English-speak- 
ing priests—The Month, June. 


Suarez and Civil Authority. By Gaston Sortais. According 
to Suarez, civil authority is from God, and is conferred directly 
upon the people. They can reserve this power for themselves, as 
in a democracy, or transfer it to a single person or group of per- 
sons, as in a monarchy or an aristocracy. But when once they have 
made this transfer, they have no longer the right to recall the 
authority outside conditions stipulated in the original pact, unless 
the sovereign turns to his own personal profit what was intended 
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for the common good. Was this system of mediated divine right 
condemned by Pope Pius’ recent letter against Le Sillon, in which 
he quotes from the Diuturnum Illud of Leo XIII. a condemnation 
of the view that all power comes from the people, and that sov- 
ereigns act only as delegates? No, because Pope Leo evidently 
did not intend to condemn a system supported by such great au- 
thorities by a mere passing phrase; because he did not use either 
of the terms, mediate or immediate, on which the controversy is 
based; and because he was concerned only with vindicating the 
Divine origin of civil authority against the so-called philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. The view of Suarez remains one which 
a Catholic may defend. Nevertheless his assertion that the people 
are the prime source of power has to meet the serious objection, that 
since the people must confer it upon some one to exercise it in their 
stead, it seems strange that God should give to them a power so pre- 
carious, a prerogative whose full use is almost always impracticable. 
—Revue Pratique d’A pologétique, May I. 


Liberal Judaism. By L. Cl. Fillion. Liberal Judaism, as 
seen in the writings of Claude G. Montefiore, is related to ortho- 
dox Judaism much as modernism is to Catholicism. It denies the 
historicity of the facts of Genesis; the revelation of the Law 
through Moses; the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; the credi- 
bility of Old Testament miracles; the present binding force of the 
laws regarding unclean meats. It would replace Hebrew by the 
popular language in religious ceremonies; introduce organs into 
synagogues; allow the men to keep their heads uncovered, and the 
women to mingle freely in the body of the building. It holds 
strongly to the inviolability of the Sabbath, and celebrates the 
usual orthodox feasts. Upon social effort it lays great stress. 
The Bible, it says, has in all its parts dross mingled with its gold. 
Liberal Judaism does not believe in a personal Messiah, nor in the 
Incarnation, nor Redemption, either past or to come, but in the per- 
petual, endless, and universal progress of humanity. In this evo- 
lution the special role of Judaism is to preserve undefiled the mon- 
otheistic idea; the “ imperfections ” of Christianity and other re- 
ligions are to be swept aside by liberal Judaism. Mr. Montefiore 
presents our Lord in a very sympathetic light, though regarding 
Him merely as a man, and this admiring attitude has subjected him 
to severe criticism from orthodox Jews.—Revue Pratique d’Apolo- 
gétique, April 13. 
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Does the Church Grant Divorce? By B. Sienne. To recog- 
nize that a marriage was null from the beginning is in no sense the 
same as granting a divorce. This declaration of nullity: is rather 
a proof of the Church’s regard for the sanctity of marriage. The 
ground for the declaration of nullity in the Castellane-Gould mar- 
riage was the fact of its being entered into as something revocable 
at will. An essential element of a true marriage was, therefore, 
in the eyes of the Church, lacking. As is well known, the judges of 
the Rota act in threes. The decision of the first terna was against 
the declaration of nullity; that of the second in favor of it. The 
decision of the third group will be definitive. Such trials are not 
reserved only for the rich. On the contrary, the canon law guar- 
antees them as a right, and, in case of necessity, without any ex- 
pense whatever, to the poor. One of the first cases to be settled by 
the Rota was precisely of this kind—Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
April 15. 


The Gelasian Decree. UHerr von Dobschiitz, after a careful 
study of the famous decree of Gelasius, comes to the conclusion that 
the five parts of the decree constitute an indivisible whole, whose 
date is not earlier than Gelasius (492-496), nor later than Hormis- 
das (514-523). Moreover, he considers the document as the work 
of some private student of the first years of the sixth century. 
D. J. Chapman, however, does not entirely agree with these con- 
clusions. In the present article, he endeavors to demonstrate that 
in spite of the fact that the document, as we now possess it, shows 
apparent unity, it really had a twofold origin. He believes that 
positive reasons, internal and external, support the evidence of 
those manuscripts that attribute the document conjointly to Hormis- 
das, Gelasius, and Damasus. He agrees with von Dobschiitz that 
the date of the document is earlier that Hormisdas, and prefers 
a Gelasian origin——Revue Bénédictine, April. 


The Tablet (May 17): The Bishop of Manchester's Protest: 
From the protest of the Bishop against the marriage law of the 
Catholic Church, because it does not coincide with the civil law, 
this article shows that he does not hold the “ continuity ” theory 
of the Anglican Church. Concrete evidence is also given that the 
Liberal party holds the same position as the Bishop. Congress | 
of Benedictine Abbots: The Abbot of Downside writes on the Con- 
gress held at Monte Cassino in May to elect a coadjutor to the pres- 
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ent aged Abbot Primate, who, by special appointment of Pope Leo 
XIII., holds the office for life, as “ the greatest meeting of Benedic- 
tine Abbots since medizval times.” Sedgley Park gives at length 
the varied history of this school founded by Bishop Challoner, now 
celebrating its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. An account 
of the festivities in connection with the celebration is found in the 
May 24th issue. 

(May 24): The Way of Unity—A Modern Instance: Father 
McNabb, O.P., cites the case of the Caldey Benedietines to show 
that he who takes up any line of the spiritual life whole-heartedly 
must, sooner or later, whether he will or no, come to Rome. The 
Caldey monks attempted to live the essential life of the Church 
while not belonging to its organization; they were not interested 
in controversy; they were purely contemplative: praying, fasting, 
laboring for God’s glory and their fellowmen, yet they found that 
they must fall back on “the strictly Papal basis of authority.” 
Father McNabb concludes with the statement that “if the claims 
of Peter are true, they must be supremely true.” 

(May 31): The Hope for Peace: The Powers have insisted 
that peace negotiations between the Balkan Allies and the Turks 
be speedily concluded. It is expected that, if Russia does not under- 
take the task alone, the Powers will force a settlement of the ques- 
tions the Allies are disputing among themselves. Arma Vir- 
umque: France is reaping the harvest of her campaign against 
religion in a failing of army enlistments due to decrease of popu- 
lation, and in anarchistic upheavals in the army. Still the cam- 
paign proceeds. Measures are contemplated to drive out religion 
by compelling attendance at lay schools, where religion is made the 
“ butt of ridicule and insult.” Comment in “ Notes ” is made on 
the declaration of the Italian Ministers in the Senate to the effect 
that Freemasonry should be rooted from the army and navy be- 
cause it is fatal to military discipline. The Italian Press concur 
in this opinion. The Roman Correspondent also treats this subject. 


The National Review (June): The Earl Percy writes very 
strongly against The Voluntary System in military service. He 
reviews history to show its ineffectiveness. National Service 
Ideals is two addresses by Field Marshal Earl Roberts in defence 
of a proposed law that would create a citizen army in England. 

The Future of the Balkan Alliance speaks in a disheartening way of 
the chances for peace in the Balkan Peninsula. A fresh Balkan 
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war, thinks the writer, might be a blessing in disguise, as it would 
clear the atmosphere, and settle for some time the sore problem of 
Balkan hegemony. Frank Fox, who ought to know because he 
worked in the Balkan War, says that the day of the war correspond- 
ent has gone. Owing to conditions imposed by the belligerents, 
his work is no longer possible. 


Le Correspondant (June 10): J. Péritch reviews the different 
stages through which the question of war in the East passed before 
the Balkan War actually occurred, and discusses the plans for the 
future from the Servian point of view. The origin and cultiva- 
tion of art in the East, particularly in Greece, Assyria, and Egypt, 
is treated by R. P. Lagrange. Maurice Vaussard sketches the 
life of Contardo Ferrini, the Italian Ozanam. Sometime profes- 
sor at the University of Paria, Ferrini cultivated every branch of 
knowledge, yet remained the model of humility and piety. He 
was born in Milan in 1859 and died in Palestine in 1902. The 
process for his canonization was begun in I9gI0. The dilettan- 
tism of Ernest Renan and his successor, M. Anatole France, forms 
the subject of an article by G. Michant. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (April 15): J. Bricout continues 
his exposition of the meaning of the Syllabus of Pius IX., showing 
how Leo XIII. and Pius X. reproduce its teaching. Eugéne 
Evrard writes on Present Day Literature as typified in new books 
by Maurice Barrés, René Bazin, Pierre Loti, and Adolphe Retté. 
—J. K. Huysmans, by L. Laurec. As Gustave Coquiot’s recent 
study shows, Huysmans was a recluse, egoistic and pessimistic; for 
thirty-two years a most regular, exact, and zealous official under 
the Minister of the Interior, at which time he wrote several of his 
books. He was unappreciative of the classic masters, Racine, 
Corneille, Moliére, Dante, Goethe, Schiller. Touched by Cathol- 
icism on his vulnerable point, the love of art, he was driven to her 
bosom by disappointment with himself. 

wan 

Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (May 1): E. Maugenot begins 
an examination and criticism of the views of M. Reitzenstein as to 
the influence of the pagan mysteries upon St. Paul. Charles 
Pellet contributes extracts from a new volume on Lourdes by the 
Danish convert, Jorgensen. The Report of the Society of For- 
eign Missions for 1912 shows that it is exercising an apostolate in 
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thirty-four missions of the Far East among 1,548,576 Catholics, 
30,000 more than in 1911. It employs the services of 1,200 mis- 
sionaries and 800 native priests. 

(May 15): Stoicism and Christianity, by J. Calvet. From the 
years 1550 to 1650 moral treatises, tragedies,even sermons in France 
breathed the spirit of Stoicism rather than of Christianity. Hu- 
mility and resignation were out of date; hope of indefinite progress, 
a victorious and active self-confidence suited the new age better. 
In Montaigne the man and the Christian try to live apart. Pierre 
Charron wrote an essay on The Three Truths to prove the necessity 
of a natural religion, the reality of revelation, and the truth of the 
Catholic Church. But though a priest, a friend of Bishops Com- 
dom and Cahors, he was also Montaigne’s friend; the author of 
Wisdom, a treatise which so exalted the powers of man apart from 
grace as practically to make grace useless. 

(June 1): Dr. de Grandmaison de Bruno proves that the 
visions of Bernadette Soubirous were not of the nature of hallu- 
cinations. The supernatural element at Lourdes is further em- 
phasized by the appearance of the miraculous spring, the physical 
cures, the miracles of grace and of charity, and the failure of search- 
ing criticism to relegate Lourdes to its former obscurity. 


Etudes (May): Cottolengo: The little town of Cottolengo 
in the environs of Turin bears the name of the Venerable Joseph 
Cottolengo, who founded there the “ Little House of Divine Prov- 
idence,” probably the largest hospital in the world. Around this 
institution, called by Pius IX. “la maison du miracle,” grew up a 
city, a city of charity. Its seven thousand inhabitants are divided 
into thirty-four “ families,” fourteen of which are religious, who 
have come there to carry on the work of devotion so humbly begun 
by Canon Cottolengo. The Primitive Canon of the Mass: 
By a comparative study of the various liturgical texts, the author 
arrives at the probable text of the second or, possibly, even of the 
first century. The Heart of Mary, Singular Vessel of Devotion, 
by Jean Bainvel, defines devotion, and shows the exceptional and 
perfect character of the Blessed Virgin’s devotion from the first 
moment of her existence. 


Etudes Franciscaines (June): S. Belmond opens an exposition 
of the arguments of St. Bonaventure against the theory that the 
world is eternal, or was created from eternity, which Aristotle 
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and St. Thomas thought possible. P. Dieudonné contributes an 
exhaustive analysis of two essays, one dogmatic, one historical, by 
Louis Caperan on the problem of the salvation of unbelievers. 
England in India: P. Symphorien tells of the effects on the natives 
of the educational facilities provided by the English Government 
in Bengal; the consequent division of the province; the change of 
capital announced by George V. at the Durbar last year, and the 
blessing of the banners of the “ Connaught Rangers ” by the Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Agra on that occasion. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (April 1): The Centenary of Fred- 
erick Ozanam, by M. René Doumic dwells chiefly on his literary 
work and its influence on the thought of the day. A series of 
articles on St. Augustine is begun in this number. The first one 
deals with his childhood. Mme. de Stael, her salon and her 
relations with Napoleon Bonaparte, are discussed by the Conte 
d’Haussonville. 

(May 15): In A French House, Louis Madelin, gives the 
history of the valiant de Vogiie family, which since the eleventh 
century has consistently shared the fortunes of France, and 
sacrificed everything for God and their country. The Salons of 
1913 and the Salon Which is Needed is an able critique of modern 
art, though the writer, Robert de la Sizeranne, makes the unwar- 
ranted statement that neither the United States nor Switzerland 
has ever produced an artistic genius. His argument being that 
“Art” is impossible in so-called free countries. 








Recent Events. 


When the Briand government before its 
France. defeat proposed to increase the term of serv- 
ice in the army from two to three years, 
it seemed as if the whole of France without distinction of party 
or class would accept the proposal. Opposition, however, sub- 
sequently developed, not only on the part of the Collective Social- 
ists, but also from among the Radicals, who are supporters of M. 
Barthou’s ministry. When the further step was taken of keeping 
in active service for a longer term the men whose two years 
was on the point of expiring, the opposition took the form of some- 
thing like a military revolt. Soldiers in garrisons on the frontier, 
as well as in Paris, made public demonstrations against this un- 
expected addition to their burden. They were willing to fight, 
but objected to being kept idling in barracks. This movement 
affected, however, a very small minority of the soldiers. It is 
attributed in part to the propagation of anti-militarist doctrines by 
the notorious Confederation of Labor, in part to an Anarchist 
propaganda. The government has seized upon large quantities 
of literature destined to be circulated among the soldiers. On the 
other hand, opponents of the new President, such as M. Clemenceau, 
have assured him of their determination to give whole-hearted 
support to the government’s proposals. Certain modifications have 
been made to lighten the burden which the increase of that term of 
service will impose: for example, when a unit has attained to the 
fixed and determined strength, those beyond that number will be 
allowed to return home. But the government will not admit any 
substantial change in its proposals. 

It is frankly recognized that it is beyond the power of France 
to have an army equal in numbers to that of Germany. There are 
conflicting statements as to the respective numbers of the two 
armies, but the most reliable statistics give to Germany a peace 
force of 681,000 men, whereas France has only 486,000. The 
difference between the peace strengths is thus 195,000 men. Ger- 
many, moreover, has a population of some sixty-five millions, which 
is increasing with normal rapidity, whereas France has only some 
forty millions, and this is not increasing at all. The only hope, 
therefore, for success in a conflict with Germany is based upon 
such a better training of its soldiers as will be given by the longer 
service. 
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France’s weakness is. largely due to the diminution of its 
birth-rate. This is recognized by the recent appointment of a 
commission to study the question, and to propose remedies. M. 
Bourgeois, who is looked upon as one of the wise men of the 
country, has pointed to this diminution as one of the two great 
disasters which threaten the future, in fact as the cause of the other 
of the two—the danger from the foreign enemy. A century ago, 
France within her present frontiers contained sixteen per cent of 
the population of Europe; to-day she has only nine per cent of that 
population. Yet the French abroad, in Canada and Algeria, in- 
crease more rapidly than any of the races that are their neighbors. 
The death-rate, too, is greater in France than in Germany or 
England. Legislation, M. Bourgeois declared, could furnish no 
adequate remedy: a moral crusade was necessary, the motive power 
of which should be the defence of their country. 

M. Ribot, another very eminent statesman, takes an even 
darker view of the situation. “The country,” he says, “ is sick, 
and it ought to be proclaimed aloud. Alcoholism, tuberculosis, and 
the lack of an intelligent hygiene are decimating our country. The 
people must be informed of the peril by which it is menaced. All 
the efforts of the legislature and the government must be concen- 
trated upon grappling with this peril.” 

As an offset to these dark pictures it may be worthy of men- 
tion that Father Bernard Vaughan, who has recently been paying 
a visit to France, declares that the Separation Law has proved one 
of the very greatest of the blessings bestowed on the Church in 
France during the past one hundred years. It has given freedom 
to the clergy to take a part in social and philanthropic movements; 
a freedom of which they are taking full advantage. 

Some degree of alarm is being felt at the spread of the taste 
for gambling,throughout the country. The national code of ethics 
in France does not forbid the State’s deriving part of its income 
from the receipts of gaming tables. One hundred and forty-seven 
watering-places have authorized gambling houses which pay to 
the government a part of their receipts. Two hundred millions 
a year are said to be staked at these places of entertainment. 
Theoretically it is recognized by all that this is a great social evil, 
but neither the government nor the watering-places are prepared to 
make the sacrifice involved in their suppression. As a step towards 
remedying the evil, the government has introduced a bill to 
enable it to collect an increased tax upon the net takings, ranging 
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from fifteen per cent to forty-five per cent, according to their 
amount. Any more drastic measure, it is said, would only result in 
sending people to Monte Carlo. 

Another of the evils affecting the French nation is the fre- 
quency of duels. No hope is entertained of their abolition, but the 
National Fencing Federation, and some of the fashionable clubs— 
for these seem to be the recognized authorities in this matter—have 
issued an edict that the advertising of affairs of honor must be 
limited to a notice of the challenge, and the publication of the 
result of the meeting. It is hoped by diminishing the publicity 
hitherto existing to lessen the number—a step, indeed, in the right 
direction. 

One more must be added to the list of France’s afflictions— 
the enormous increase of the national expenditure and the conse- 
quent addition to the burden cast upon the people. In the last 
five years two hundred additional millions have been voted by 
Parliament to carry out costly measures of various kinds, and 
although there has been an enormous growth of revenue, the deficits 
have been still larger. This year the excess of expenditure over 
normal revenue amounts to no less a sum than eighty-five mil- 
lions. For the increase of the term of army service the expense 
will be very great. A loan of some two hundred millions for this 
purpose is about to be issued. 

The government has announced a fairly extensive scheme of 
social legislation. A part of it is the introduction of a measure 
to facilitate the formation of companies in which capital and labor 
will participate as shareholders. The bill aims at enabling labor 
to take a share in the control of the industries in which it is en- 
gaged. Another bill lays down regulations for labor credit so- 
cieties, and makes financial provision for their formation. By a 
third bill the civil rights of trade unions are extended in a con- 
siderable degree. 

France has loyally codperated with the rest of the Great Powers 
in the effort to preserve the peace during the recent crisis. It was 
indeed with considerable reluctance that the government took part 
in enforcing the demands of Europe upon Montenegro, and thereby 
supporting the policy of Austria. The desire for peace, however, 
carried the day. The visit of the King of Spain has removed 
any trace of bad feeling that had been caused by the Morocco 
question, and there is now some talk of Spain’s entry into the 
Entente with Great Britain and Russia. This would then become 
quadruple. 
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The marriage of the Emperor’s only 
Germany. daughter, the Princess Victoria Luise, to 
Prince Ernest Augustus of Brunswick- 
Liineberg, the only surviving son of the Duke of Cumberland, was 
the cause of the meeting of the Emperors of Russia and Germany 
and the King of England. Assurances were given, as is wont in 
such cases, that the meeting had no political bearing, and was a 
purely family affair. No doubt is entertained on this point, so 
far as the visit of King George was concerned, although even in 
this case it may have contributed to that better understanding 
between Great Britain and Germany of which there have been so 
many signs. The release of the Englishmen convicted of espio- 
nage is a pledge of the good will of Germany. But the Kaiser in 
Germany and the Tsar in Russia hold a much different position than 
that which is held by the King in England, and it is hard to think 
that they had no political conversation. What it was, however, 
the newspapers have not revealed. 

Germany is still in the midst of the war-like preparations 
which have already been announced. The bills to legalize them and 
to pay the cost are before the Reichstag under discussion. This 
has not prevented the Kaiser’s jubilee being celebrated as a peace 
festival. Our own Mr. Andrew Carnegie was at the head of one 
of the first delegations to present to his Imperial Majesty an 
address which congratulated him on having maintained for twenty- 
five years unbroken peace with all the world. It quoted the declara- 
tion made by the Emperor shortly after ascending the throne: “ The 
peace of my country is sacred to me,” and praised his majesty not 
only for his own peaceful forbearance, but for having inspired the 
same in others. 

The proposals made by the government of Alsace-Lorraine to 
the Federal Council for the sanction of more vigorous measures of 
repression to be applied to the Press, and to the holding of meetings 
in the Reichsland, is considered by a large part even of the German 
Press to be a great blunder. Such a course is inefficacious if 
needed, and exasperating if not needed. But the government 
seems determined to carry the proposal into effect. It will, no 
doubt, tend to accentuate the less friendly feelings between the two 
countries, of which there have lately been several indications. 


Although the Tercentenary of the Roman- 
Russia. offs was celebrated with every manifestation 
of popular enthusiasm, it would seem that 
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the Tsar has not perfect confidence in his people. On his recent 
visit to Berlin he had to travel from St. Petersburg in an armored 
train, and extraordinary precautions were taken to protect him dur- 
ing the journey, and during his stay in the German capital. This 
was in marked contrast with the way in which his cousin King 
George of England made the journey, and serves as a reminder 
that all is not yet well in Russia. It is indeed true that she is 
just now passing through a period of greater prosperity than 
ever before. She is entering upon a new era of industrial activ- 
ity. The national revenues have never been so great. Her pop- 
ulation, which already amounts to 170,000,000, shows an unusual 
increase of 3,000,000. Through the wisdom and moderation of 
her statesmen, she has escaped being driven into war during the 
recent Balkan crisis. The Russian people were enthusiastic in sup- 
port of their Slav brethren, and had to be held in check by the 
government. For the maintenance of peace under no little provo- 
cation, a debt of gratitude is due to the Tsar and his foreign min- 
ister, M. Sazonoff. It was owing chiefly to their urgent warnings 
that King Nicholas yielded up the possession of Skutari. 

In one of the last of the celebrations of the tercentenary fes- 
tivities, the Tsar told a deputation of peasants that Russia had 
grown great and strong through belief in God, the Emperor’s 
love of his people, and the people’s attachment to the imperial 
throne. The oldest village elder replied, addressing the Tsar 
in the second person singular: “Thou, lord, art our protection 
against all enemies. In thee is truth, in thee is mercy. Thou hast 
granted us peasants many tokens of thy favor.” And yet with 
all these manifestations of external prosperity and demonstrative 
assertions of loyalty, the prisons of Russia are filled to overflowing, 
and political executions have multiplied tenfold. This indicates 
that beneath the surface there is no little discontent. Doubtless 
this is to be found more in the towns than in the country, and is due 
to that very fact of increasing industrial activity which is one of 
the manifestations of the existent prosperity. A town population 
is always more discontented and desirous of change than is that of 
the country. 

There is reason to think that the Tsar himself and his present 
ministers are more ready to extend liberal institutions, and to give 
greater power to the people, than is a large number of the aristoc- 
racy, who are sunk deep in the defence of their own selfish interests. 
An attempt recently made to give greater powers to municipal 
governments in Poland by giving to them similar privileges 
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to those which have been granted to Russian towns, 
was resisted and considerably modified by that branch of 
the legislature which is more subject to reactionary in- 
fluences. It is worthy of note that a warm advocate of the pro- 
posed change was a former Ambassador of Russia to Washington. 
He advocated the adoption of a broad-minded policy for the fron- 
tier regions, based on intelligent sympathy with local needs and sus- 
ceptibilities. Only in this way, he said, could voluntary allegiance, 
the true bond of union, be created. Here perhaps may be seen 
another of the many instances of the influence of American insti- 
tutions. 


On the thirtieth of May the Treaty of Peace 
The Balkan War. between Turkey and the Balkan States was 
signed in London. This treaty is as im- 
portant as any that have been made for the last three hundred 
years, perhaps in some respects more important; for it brings to 
an end that domination of the Turk over the Christian which has 
for so long cast a dark shadow over Christendom. The treaty 
had been prepared by Sir Edward Grey, the British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, after consultation with the delegates of the Allied 
States and those of Turkey, and in collaboration with the Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers, who have been meeting for consultation 
even since the war began. Great credit is due to the British Min- 
ister. It is to his efforts that the chief credit must be given for 
having held the Great Powers together, and for having averted 
the war which the statesmen of two generations looked upon as 
inevitable on the death of the Sick Man. In the words of the 
Tribuna: “ Sir Edward Grey will certainly be considered as the 
principal author and the greatest promoter of the Treaty of London, 
which closes one of the most important and difficult periods of 
European history. Sir Edward has earned the unreserved grati- 
tude of all the Powers of Europe interested in the maintenance 
of peace and the limitation of the Balkan conflicts.” 

The treaty marks the practical extinction of the Ottoman 
power in Europe, and the end of a period in which the Crusades 
were only an episode. The way in which it was accomplished is 
as surprising as the result. The Turk has been dying for years, 
and the only question has been which of the Great Powers was 
to give him the death stroke. Their selfish jealousies held them 
back, and it has been left for the smallest and weakest of the Euro- 
pean States to do without any aid from outside the work which 
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the whole of Europe failed to accomplish, and to do it in one brief 
campaign. The outcome is but another lesson in the fallibility 
of human judgment. Equally unexpected was the collapse of 
China in 1894 in her conflict with Japan, and the subsequent defeat 
of Russia by the same power. There are those who would not be 
surprised if a certain Great Power which has dominated Europe of 
late were to prove wanting if brought to the test. 

By the treaty an area of some forty thousand square miles, 
of what for centuries has been Turkish territory, has been ceded 
to the Allies. That is to say, all the territory on the mainland of 
Europe west of a line to be drawn from Enos on the coast of the 
7Egean to Midia on the Black Sea. This leaves some five thousand 
square miles to Turkey, and includes Constantinople, the whole 
of the Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Bosporus. That 
Constantinople still remains in Turkish hands is due to that jeal- 
ousy which has for so long been the mainstay of Turkey. Russia 
is said to have conveyed to Bulgaria her determination that the 
latter power would not be allowed to capture Constantinople. 
Sancta Sophia therefore remains a mosque. ; 

The treaty provides also that Crete is to be ceded to the Allies, 
while the ultimate possession of the other Turkish islands situated 
in the A®gean is to be left to the decision of the Powers. Financial 
questions are to be settled by an International Commission, which is 
to meet at Paris. No indemnity is given to the Allies by the treaty. 

Although the Treaty of Peace has been signed, no end of 
questions remain, and it is still doubtful whether the settlement 
of these questions will not involve further warfare. It is, in fact, 
said that one reason for the delay in signing the treaty on the part 
of Servia and Greece—a delay which was only brought to an end 
by a somewhat peremptory summons by Sir Edward Grey—was the 
desire of those States to keep the bulk of the Bulgarian forces occu- 
pied before the lines of Tchataldja in order that Greece and Servia 
might be able to seize upon certain districts. Before the war began, 
a treaty was made by Servia and Bulgaria, by which an allotment 
was made of the districts which should fall to the share of each in 
the event of the war being successful. The war was more suc- 
cessful than was expected, from which success the Bulgarians de- 
rived the chief advantage. The intrusion of Austria-Hungary, to 
which the formation of the new State of Albania is due, still fur- 
ther diminished the region which should have fallen to Servia. A 
very natural desire to have the treaty changed, to which Bulgaria 
would not listen, has led to a very warlike feeling in Servia against 
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Bulgaria. It is hoped that the intervention of Russia may avert 
an armed collision. 

Between Greeks and Bulgarians armed collisions have actually 
taken place on more than one occasion. The Greeks seemed deter- 
mined to retain the possession of Salonika. They are said to have 
entered into a treaty with Servia to deprive Bulgaria of certain 
districts. How the question will be settled is still uncertain. 

That Crete will be annexed to Greece admits of no doubt, 
but what will be done with the rest of the AXgean Islands is not so 
certain. Greece claims the whole of them, on the ground of the 
nationality of their inhabitants and the capture of others. But 
Italy is in the possession of about a dozen, taken during the war 
with Turkey. She is under the obligation, by the Treaty of 
Lausanne, to restore them to Turkey. This she now has no thought 
of doing, nor yet is she willing to give them to Greece. It is 
in fact suspected that she intends to hold on to them. 

The new State of Albania opens another series of problems. 
Its northern boundaries have been settled by the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers during their sittings in London. But the settle- 
ment of the southern boundaries has brought Italy and Greece into 
disagreement. Italy wants to give to Albania a boundary which 
Greece thinks unjust, including, as it does, many districts inhabited 
by Greeks. Italy on her part fears that the demands of Greece, 
if conceded, would endanger the control of the Adriatic. Then the 
constitution of Albania has to be settled, and a ruler to be chosen. 
It is now seen to be doubtful whether any kind of order can be 
preserved in the new State except by at least a temporary occupation 
by troops of foreign powers. To what powers is this task to be 
entrusted? Meanwhile Skutari, the occupation of which cost Mon- 
tenegro so much, is now in the possession of marines and under 
the governorship of a British Admiral. Montenegro itself, which 
was the first to declare war with Turkey, is the one State which 
so far has gained scarcely anything. Her sacrifice of Skutari 
preserved the peace of Europe: for there is no doubt that Austria- 
Hungary and Italy would have taken steps in alliance to deprive 
Montenegro of her prize—steps which probably would have brought 
Russia into the field. 

It must not be thought that because Turkey has practically 
been driven from Europe, no more interest need be taken in her 
by practical politicians. The integrity of her possessions in Asia 
becomes now a European question. Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Germany have various political and commercial interests at 
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stake, and are mutually afraid of any one of their number getting 
an advantage. Although not so acute, the difficulties which Turk- 
ish rulers have had in the Balkans exist also in Asia. There are 
Kurds and Armenians and Arabs, each of them have national as- 
pirations which the defeats of their overlords, the Turks, will 
accentuate. The Armenians—to whose shame it must be said that 
they now boast that they fought for the Turks in the recent war— 
are bringing their grievances to the front. Even the Arabs are 
showing signs of restlessness. The government is seeking by 
measures of decentralization to make concessions to these desires for 
a greater measure of self-government. But there are those who 
think that Europe will have to do for Turkey in Asia something 
analogous to what she did for a time in the Balkans—appoint a 
financial commission to control the revenue, and to supervise the 
administration of the provinces. The despotism of Abdul Hamid 
has had the usual effect of all despotisms—it has laid the people 
so low for the advantage of the ruler that no man can be found 
to be a saviour. 

The conclusion of the war leaves the grouping of the Powers 
unchanged. On the one side there is the Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Italy; on the other what is called the 
Triple Entente between France, Russia, and Great Britain. After 
the capture of Skutari by the Montenegrins, it is now admitted 
that war was on the point of breaking out. Austria-Hungary 
and Italy were bent upon taking action in common in Albania: 
its northern part was to have been the sphere assigned to Austria, 
while Italy was to have acted in Southern Albania. Avlona, the 
key of the Adriatic, would, had this plan been carried, have failen 
into the hands of Italy. Little prescience is necessary to see that the 
common action of these two powers would soon have turned into 
a bitter conflict—a conflict which would have brought to an end 
the Triple Alliance. This was averted by the surrender of Skutari. 

The war has inflicted severe wounds upon the Dual Monarchy. 
Had she acted at the beginning of the war with a venture-all 
audacity, and not have allowed Servia to enter the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar, she might have succeeded in maintaining a dominating 
position. As it is she has lost every chance of reaching the Agean. 
She has made enemies of the Slavs not only in the Balkan States, 
but within her own dominions; she has incurred vast expense which 
will weigh down still further an already overburdened people. 

On the other side, the formation of Albania is to be attributed 
to her efforts. How advantageous this may prove is an open 
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question, especially when the jealousy of Italy is taken into account. 
The weakening of Austria is given by the German Chancellor as a 
reason for the addition to the peace strength of the German army. 
This in its turn has led France to add to its military power. And 
so everything works together for the increase of armaments. Nor 
is this movement confined to Europe: Great Britain’s dread of 
Germany has led to the proposal of Mr. Borden, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, to build three Dreadnoughts for the defence of the Em- 
pire. This proposal has just been rejected by the Senate. This 
rejection may lead to a fundamental change in the constitution of 
that body: it has hitherto been nominated; Mr. Borden proposes 
to make it elective. Such is the sequence of events. 

The Concert of the Powers which still maintains an existence, 
notwithstanding their division into the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente, has regained the respect which it lost at the begin- 
ning of the war. It was then flaunted and set at nought by the 
Balkan States—its threats and commands being alike slighted. 
It has, however, been so successful in the maintenance of peace 
between the Great Powers during a most trying time, that a deep 
debt of gratitude is felt for the influence for good which it has 
been able to exert. Its success is attributed to the fact that meet- 
ings of the Ambassadors of all the Great Powers were held in 
London throughout the whole period, at which all questions 
were discussed as they arose, and an opportunity was offered 
to come to an understanding. It was at these meetings that the 
creation of the new State of Albania was settled. 


The long-deferred recognition by Great 
Belgium. Britain of the annexation of the Congo by 
Belgium marks the complete triumph of the 

efforts of the Congo Reform Association to secure the suppression 
of the fearful crimes wrought by the late King in that region. 
With one exception all the reforms advocated by the Association 
have been carried out by the Belgian administration. The whole 
Leopoldian policy has been abandoned, the concessionnaire compan- 
ies have either disappeared or been reduced to impotence. The rev- 
enues are no longer supplied by forced or slave labor, the rubber 
tax has gone, the native is free to gather the products of his toil, 
and to dispose of them in trade, and to buy and sell at his own 
pleasure. A responsible government has displaced an irresponsible 
despotism. Belgium, instead of deriving enormous sums of money 
extorted from the wretched natives, has expended over twenty mil- 
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lions on the administration of the country during a period of four 
years. The only point about which doubt is entertained is whether 
the legal rights of the natives to hold land is satisfactorily secured. 
Assurances, however, have been given by the Belgian government 
on this point, and so the last objection to recognition has been re- 
moved. Let us kope that the Duchess of Bedford’s efforts to 
secure the reform of Portuguese methods of treating political pris- 
oners may be equally successful. 


The prospects for the stability of the Chinese 
China. Republic are somewhat brighter. The Pro- 
visional President, Yuan Shih-kai, has made 
it clearly understood that he is determined to suppress at all costs 
all attempts at revolution. He has, moreover, been supplied with 
the means of which all earthly governments stand in need. The 
loan which has been for an extraordinarily long period a subject 
of negotiation, has been not only issued, but fully subscribed. Its 
success was indeed phenomenal. The part issued in London was 
taken up twelve times over within an hour and a half. This does 
not necessarily mean an expression of the confidence of the financial 
world in the stability of the present government, or even of the 
Republican form of government. For it is well known that China’s 
need of money is so great that any substitute for the present 
would have to recognize the validity of the loan. It indicates, 
however, the confidence felt in the resources of China. Moreover, 
the financiers have their governments’ express endorsement behind 
them. 

An event still more worthy of being chronicled is the definite 
extinction of the trade in opium. In the British House of Com- 
mons the Under-Secretary for India recently announced that the 
Indian government had abandoned altogether the revenue derived 
from the sale of opium, and were no longer selling any to China. 
It was the first time in the modern history of India that they were 
selling not an ounce of the poppy. The Under-Secretary said he 
was very proud to be able to make that declaration. The chief 
credit, however, is due to the societies which have for so long been 
striving for the suppression of a traffic which has had for its support 
that greed of nations and of traders that has wrought such fearful 
evils in the Congo, and in such districts as the Putumayo. Great 
credit is also due to the Chinese Republican government, which in 
defiance of treaties refused to receive any more importations of 
opium. 





With Our Readers. 


5 age year 1912 was a banner year for the Society for the Propaga- 

tion of the Faith as shown by the report issued in the June 
Annals. The receipts for the past year footed up to $1,610,315.11, an 
increase of $155,469.78 over the amount received in 1911, and the 
largest ever collected by the Society since its foundation, ninety-one 
years ago. 

As usual, France leads the Catholic world in contributing to this 
world-wide missionary organization, giving $621,366.19. The other 
countries that contributed the largest amounts come in the following 
order: 

United States $366,460.59 
196,013.53 
71,246.23 

Argentine 

Italy 

Ireland 


Mexico 
Switzerland 20,414.77 
England 20,127.16 


19,129.77 


From those figures it appears that the offerings of the faithful 
in the United States increased by $85,226.21 over those of the previous 
year. France, England, and Germany made also a considerable ad- 
vance, and Ireland nearly doubled the sum of its former contributions. 
This is certainly gratifying, and shows a growing interest in the work 
of the missions the world over, and more especially in this country. 

The systematic conduct of the affairs of the Propagation of the 
Faith commands American confidence. Each year the Society pre- 
sents a complete report of its receipts. When the allocations to 
the missions have been determined on and made, a complete report 
of the expenditures is also given to the world. It is the Catholic 
public that gives this money, and the Catholic public has, therefore, 
the right to know all about it. This is the policy and procedure of the 
Society. 

When it is recalled that the Propagation of the Faith is the chief 
support of the Catholic foreign missions, and when it is further re- 
called that the Protestant missions receive an amount ten times larger, 
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it will be granted that those contributions are much too small to meet 
even the necessary expenses of our missions. We understand that 
they come mostly from the poor; let us hope that the time is not far 
distant when our wealthy Catholic brethren will open wide their 
treasures and sustain the hands that are consecrated to the Christ-like 
task of extending God’s kingdom on earth. 





ILBERT K. CHESTERTON lately made the following criticism 
of Mr. H. G. Well’s advocacy of the determinist theory of history: 
“T see by one of his original and suggestive lectures, republished 
in pamphlet form, that Mr. H. G. Wells is still hovering round the 
notion that future history may perhaps become a fixed and calculable 
thing, like the rotation of the stars. Everything that Mr. Wells 
writes is of value; but in this case my respect is solely for the doctrin- 
aire, and not in the least for the doctrine. I should detest the doc- 
trine if I thought it were true. I despise it, or even tolerate it, 
because I know it is false. But Mr. Wells has a way of putting even 
false doctrines so as to suggest the alternative of the true ones. He is 
a very transparent writer: and I mean the phrase as a compliment, 
for clear and flawless glass is not an easy thing to make. When 
he says that the action of empires or peoples might come to be foreseen 
like the changes of chemistry, he is fighting very fairly; for he is mak- 
ing the answer easy. If chemicals had a power of choice, it would 
be impossible to be certain that a chemical experiment would come off. 
It often doesn’t come off even now. If a chemical element had ever 
been in a state of indecisicn, it would be impossible to predict what it 
would do. If an acid ever prayed not to be led into temptation, 
chemistry would not be an exact science. We can prophesy about 
these things because they are dead. We cannot prophesy about twenty 
million people who will be alive when we are dead. They will have 
the mixed motives, the sudden reactions, the unconscious prejudices, 
the desperate choice of the less of two evils, that we all know in our 
private lives—in short, they will be human beings. That is my 
prophecy about them. After that remarkable pronouncement, I put 
off the prophet’s robe. 

“ But while I think it absurd and unimaginative to say that there 
is one separate and certain thing that must happen, I do not count it 
so absurd to say that there are four or five things, one of which will 
most probably happen. Human life is not a destiny; but it is a 
drama. And while a drama is quite undramatic if there is only one 
way out of the difficulty, it is generally most dramatic of all if there 
are only two or three. Humanity in the future will not merely move 
along a path of progress; which is as heathen and heartless as a maze 
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with no heart. But it will come to a cross-road; which is as Christian 
asacross. There really are certain things that are all pretty probable, 
none of them impossible, none of them inevitable. We may become 
slaves. We may, by a rather more abrupt alteration, become free 
men. We may have a new religon. We may return to the old one. 
But among all these possibilities there is one that will strike many 
people as more serious than the rest. We may relapse into barbarism.” 





\ TH pleasing seriousness the writer of The Point of View, in the 

June Scribner's, seeks to call the attention of his non-Catholic 
brethren to the dangers of that wide sea of latitudinarianism whereon 
they are wildly tossed by every wind of doctrine. He yearns for a 
sense of conviction and of definite principle, so rare to-day. He 
points out an evident danger of democracy wherein life is made a 
dead flat land, and there is no guiding star but the unstable, passing 
opinion of the crowd. We quote some portions of his thoughtful 
essay : 

“What significance, the serious or the humorous, should be at- 
tached to our practice of putting weather-vanes on church spires? 
Old-fashioned meeting-houses with faded green blinds nestle among 
elms and maples; tall white spires still point heavenward, but many 
of them wear this smart device to tell which way the wind blows. 
Hamlet said he was ‘but mad north-northwest ;’ are we but religious 
north-northwest also, or east, as the wind of opinion may blow? It 
is unpleasantly suggestive of faith rationalized, faith that is a matter 
of changing thought, not of steady, heavenward-pointing hope founded 
on something more solid than the play of mere intellect. The old- 
fashioned Catholic church does better, at least in the matter of the 
symbol on its spires; there shines the cross, against the blue of noon- 
day, or golden against gray gathering clouds; and there is no gain- 
saying, no evading, its unchanging significance. 

“T am ardently democratic, but I am beginning to wonder if 
the spirit of demos has not eaten too far into our very bones. Must 
this constant endeavor to turn opinion to the changing public mind be 


“We veer and shift too readily, trying to find the exact path of 
the prevailing mind. In the voting that I do, concerning, for the 
most part, educational matters, I cannot help feeling that there is often 
less clear-cut individual conviction on the part of the members of the 
voting body than desire to be one of the majority, to seem good 
fellows, to be ‘in with the boys.’ Yet the people considering educa- 
tional questions are doubtless among the most enlightened in the 
country. There is a hasty glance round, when any new opinion is 
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launched, to see what the others are thinking; there is an unconfessed 
feeling that the important thing is to get the sum total of expressions. 
I do not like these questioning glances. It is well not to be too 
isolated, and he with whom no one agrees is doubtless insane, but I 
cannot help thinking that vox populi should hush itself now and then 
to see whether it really is vor Dei. We nowadays take counsel too 
much with our contemporaries, and do not admit our forebears suf- 
ficiently to those decisions wherein they still have a right to speak. 
As I look back on history it seems to me, as more than one thinker has 
suggested, that the majority have seldom found out anything, whether 
in matters spiritual or temporal, without the leadership of some nobler 
and more gifted soul. One man’s unswerving faith in the fine and 
high outweighs, in the long run, ten thousand wavering voices from 
the shifting, unsure mass 

“ There is that weather-vane again! It keeps getting in my line 
of vision, as I look from the green hill to westward, as I come out 
from the sunken walk along the aqueduct, and see, beyond the grass- 
grown path and the deep-foliaged trees, its gilded letters shining sig- 
nificantly in the sun. I cannot get away from it! And it gives its 
inevitable suggestion of unstable force, enduring at most but a few 
hours. As I passed, on a clouded day last week, religion seemed 
nor’-nor’-east, while, on a sunny afternoon—it was but yesterday— 
faith was blowing due south. How it whips about in a real gale! 
When will the churches take off their weather-vanes, and leave their 
spires pointing to the north star? 





O* E page from actual life is worth many volumes of academic 
and theoretical discussion. How will it be possible for govern- 
ment to deal with a generation that has never been trained in the 
principles of religion and morality? A State that goes unconcernedly 
on its way thinking that it need have no care for the religious training 
of its children, is surely headed for the rocks. Many who have been 
long asleep are waking up. Perhaps this story from every-day life 
will arouse many more. In one of New York City’s Police Courts 
an eleven-year-old schoolboy, when asked what would happen to him 
if he told a lie, said he did not know, and showed no concern about the 
matter. The boy was a witness against another boy charged with 
theft. The Magistrate declared he could not hold the prisoner, because 
the sworn testimony of the boy, who did not know or care what would 
happen to him if he told a lie, might not be received. Turning to the 
prisoner the Magistrate said: “ You ought to be very thankful to the 
inefficient public school system of this city for your discharge. Cer- 
tainly it is a sad commentary on the system when a boy nearly twelve 
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years old is unable to answer the question I’ve asked We spend 
$40,000,000 a year in public instruction and here’s a specimen.” 

An Assistant District Attorney suggested that the boy might not 
have understood the question. The Magistrate replied: 

“Understand the question! Just go out.and ask the business men 
of the city what they think of the public school graduate. Why, 
they’re hanging out signs now which read: ‘Public school boys and 
girls need not apply for this position.’ ” 

The boy said he had attended a public school for five years. 





TIMELY and important pamphlet in answer to the charges 

made against the Catholic Church by the Christian Herald— 
charges which we have already considered in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD— 
is a reprint of an article from the Marian by J. P. McKey, C.M. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from Rev. D. J. Downing, 
C.M., St. Vincent’s Mission House, Springfield, Mass. It sells at 
three cents a copy; four cents by mail. A reduction is allowed when 
ordered in quantities. 





N evidently modest correspondent has sent us the following verses, 
asking us to publish them anonymously, and in the department 
of With Our Readers. We think his request merits a favorable answer. 


TO MARGARET. 
(Five years old, and born blind.) 


Two gardens fair, enclosed 
From earthly ray, 

Her virgin eyes await 
Their marriage day. 


They spurn all lesser love, 
Though dark the night; 
Content that their first Love 

Is Perfect Light. 


x 
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